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ABSTRACT 

A colloquium convened at the Deutsches Haus in New 
York is summarized that brought together experts to discuss (1) the 
significance foreign languages have for other elementary school 
subjects, and (2) what function the other subjects serve for early 
foreign language learning. The following six topics, guided by 
session leaders, provided the structure of the colloquium: aims and 
objectives of elementary school education in the United States 
(Constance Gonser) ; the role of foreign language learning in the 
elementary school curriculum (hyriam Met and Nancy Rhodes); the role 
of German in the elementary school curriculum; how content, culture, 
and skill building can be combined in foreign language learning 
(Carol Ann Pesola) ; how the needs of elementary school children can 
be met (Marcia Rosenbusch); and the appropriate teaching methods for 
the elementary school foreign language program (Helena Curtain). 
Works cited and discussion questions accompany some sections. 
Appended materials include: a learning and teaching model; curriculum 
goals for reading/ literature, science, and math; the National 
Education Goals; total and partial immersion programs in U.S. 
elementary schools in 1991; several ERIC Digests; a framework for 
curriculum development for foreign language in the elementary school 
(FLES) programs; and a description of "Curriculum Development 
Framework for FLES Programs," by Carol Ann Pesola. (LB) 
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FOREWORD 



Learning a foreign language at an early age is becoming increasingly important. The United 
States is making a meaningful contribution to early language study-surprising for a country 
that is generally unaware of the role of foreign languages. Substantial empirical research in 
the United States on early foreign language acquisition is contributing much to the laying of a 
theoretical foundation, but at the same time ongoing FLEX, FLES, and immersion programs 
provide impetus worldwide for outting theory into practice in the elementary school classroom. 

It was, therefore, an opportune time to bring together this country's experts in the field to 
consider the role of foreign languages in the elementary school curriculum. A colloquium for 
this purpose was held in mid-September 1991 at the Deutsches Haus in New York. The 
discussion was twofold: on the one hand, it involved the significance foreign languages have 
for the other elementary school subjects, and on the other hand, what function the other 
subjects serve for early foreign language learning. The colloquium was intended to be an 
attempt to more securely anchor foreign languages in the elementary school curriculum. 

The topics that required discussion were clear: the components of the elementary-school 
curriculum and the role of foreign languages in this curriculum; the goals of the foreign 
language curriculum and the roles that teachers and students play in it. It was necessary to 
consider how to achieve all of this--including the methodological choices that would lead to the 
defined goals. 

Elementary school education is characterized by the attempt to integrate all subjects into 
one curriculum. For foreign languages this includes integration of the traditional four language 
skills-reading, writing, speaking, and listening—but also the selection of themes that tie closely 
together the topics of school, world, and the interests of the students. A sense of integration 
and wholeness will result if the foreign language is used to teach content, or, in other words, 
if content becomes the means through which students learn a foreign language. Combined 
in this fashion, however, thematic and linguistic goals may come to compete against one 
another. This competition may intensify when one considers that language is also an 
introduction to the culture of the country where the language is spoken, to its customs, 
products, and its symbolism. It is a great challenge to achieve balance in this area. 

Integration clarifies the path early language learning should follow, and first language 
acquisition provides the model for language learning. As with the first language, the child's 
curiosity should become the motivator for learning a foreign language. This curiosity should 
be accompanied by activity-by a concrete experiencing of the subject matte r and the language 
connected with it. Group and partner activities are the forms of educational social process in 
which active learning takes place. Language is produced and used in authentic communicative 
situations. The language becomes interactive, and in acquiring it, the student turns away from 
a mere rote learning of rules and from mere memorization. In the course of discussing the 
epistemological structure, many new struts and braces were introduced and many secure 
foundations were critically questioned. 

This publication will furnish information on these issues, but it will also document the 
character of the colloquium, which was the structure within which this discussion took place. 
Each chapter, therefore, reiterates its respective theme. Each theme triggered extensive 
discussion that includes both conclusions and the questions that remained open. 

This publication records a discussion to make sure that it will continue. 

With thanks to all those who made that possible. 



-Dieter Kirsch 

Translated by Dr. Edna McCown 
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INTRODUCTION 



The goal of this colloquium was to develop a philosophy of how foreign languages (and 
specifically German) fit into the elementary school curriculum andto recommend strategies for 
teaching today's young learners. The invitea presentations were selected by representatives 
of the Goethe-lnstitut and the American Association of Teachers of German Kinder Lernen 
Deyfsc/?SteeringCommitteewiththisgoalinmind. The format of the colloquium was modeled 
after that developed by The Elementary School Consortium of which Constance Gonser is 
Coordinator. Short presentations of 15 minutes were followed by questions and discussion- 
either in plenary or in small groups, with response in plenary. This format proved to be a 
valuable way for colloquium participants to intensely explore the topics under consideration. 

Through the foresight of the Goethe-lnstitut, the entire colloquium wasaudiotaped. The text 
that is published here is, therefore, a transcription of the presentations, questions, and 
discussion. This text is the first publication of a colloquium in the field of elementary school 
foreign languages and as such, offers an important insight into the perceptions of leaders in 
this field. 

One of the outcomes of the colloquium has been the publication of a short article about the 
colloquium in the newsletter of the National Network for Early Language Learning, FLES 
NEWS 5 (3), Spring 1 992. This article contained a definition of FLES, which was polished by 
the members of the colloquium after reviewing the transcription of the proceedings, and a 
proposal for an information bank, an idea that was developed in the colloquium. The following 
is excerpted from that article: 

One of the goals of the colloquium was to draft a definition of the term FLES to be circu- 
lated for reaction within the profession. Since there is a wide range of programs that are 
labeled FLES, there has been confusion as to what characteristics distinguish FLES from 
other program models. The following definition was drafted: 

What is a FLES program? 

• A FLES program is a presecondary program that is articulated vertically throughout the 
entire program sequence. 

• In a FLES program, a student studies a single language throughout the program 
sequence. (This does not imply that only one language is offered throughout the school 
district.) 

• Classes in a FLES program meet a minimum of every other day, for a minimum average 
of 75 minutes per week. Classes meet within the school day, throughout the entire 
school year. 

• A FLES p'/ogram results in language proficiency outcomes that involve the production 
and comprehension of meaningful messages in a communicative setting. 

■ Teachers in a FLES program have both language proficiency and the professional 
knowledge and skills necessary for effective foreign language instruction at the 
elementary school level. 
Participants in the colloquium also proposed an information bank to include: 

1 . An inclusive listing of German FLES programs in this country. 

2. A collection of videotapes and sample lesson plans from a variety of programs. 

3. Language proficiency outcomes for FLES programs so that outcomes of various 
models can be compared and contrasted. 

- Marcia Rosenbusch 
vii 
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Minnesota. Ms. Pesola is the current President of the National Network for Early Language 
Learning. She is the Director of the Concordia Summer Language Program, which is an 
elementary school foreign language teacher preparation program. Ms. Pesola is co-author of 
Languages and Children, Making the Match . She has served as consultant and program 
evaluator to the numerous school districts and has presented many workshops. She is a 
member of the Kinder Lemen Deutsch Steering Committee. 

Pat Pillot has been teaching German in first through sixth grades for 7 years in Ferndale, 
Michigan. Ms. Pillot serves as editor of Loseblattsammlung , a resource notebook for teachers 
that is supported by the AATG. She is also a contributing editor for FLES NEWS for which she 
reviews German teaching materials. Ms. Pillot has presented workshops on methodology at 
conferences, for teacher training programs, and for the Goethe-lnstitut. She was named one 
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OVERVIEW OF AGENDA AND INTRODUCTION 



Helena Curtain: Interesting conversations always come up at our regular Kinder Lemen 
Deutsch (Children Learning German) steering committee meetings. What usually happens is 
that between the agenda items we digress to other topics such as: 

• How do content-related instruction and the issues we are facing in elementary school 
foreign language instruction fit with everything we know about communicative language 
teaching? 

• . How do we mesh these two? 

When we begin such a discussion, we usually have to stop it because we need to return to 
the agenda and the business items at hand. We discussed the idea of having a forum where 
such a discussion could be the agenda, so that a nroup of professionals cculd sit down together 
and try to find answers for the following question: 

• What is the role of elementary school foreign languages in the United States 

• within the elementary school? 

• in relation to the curriculum of the elementary school? 

We proposed the idea of a forum to Claudia Hahn-Raabe of the Goethe House New York. 
As we talked it through, we felt that it would be very important for the AATG (American 
Association of Teachers of German) and the Goethe-lnstitut to make a contribution to the entire 
foreign language profession. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and the 
American Association of Teachers of French have both developed projects for foreign 
languages in elementary schools (FLES), and we thought that the proposed forum could make 
a contribution to the profession at large through a discussion about the role of elementary 
school foreign languages. 

While putting the forum in the context of the profession at large, we still were eager to look 
at the place of German in the elementary school foreign language movement. We discussed 
our beliefs that a variety of languages should be available in the elementary schools and that 
we would like to promote a plurality of languages. As we planned this meeting, we realized that 
the topics needing discussion were too numerous for one meeting, and thus we decided to 
devote the first meeting to the role of foreign languages in the elementary school curriculum. 
There is a possibility that there will be two other meetings-one devoted to teacher training and 
the other to articulation. These are serious and important issues for all of us, and this forum 
gives us a chance to talk intensively and extensively about them. Our goal for the meeting is 
to arrive at a philosophy statement. 

Zimmer-Loew: We felt that a very important component of the meeting was the perspective 
of the elementary school itself. We wanted to bring in an expert from the elementary schools. 
I know Gordon Cawelti at the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, so I 
gave him a call and asked him to recommend the best person in this field. The first person he 
mentioned was Connie Gonser. We are very pleased she can be with us. Pat Pillot has had 
an opportunity to meet with Connie, so Pat will tell us a little bit more about her. 

Pillot: Right after we had that conversation in the Kinder Lemen Deutsch committee 
meeting, I gave Connie an overview cf what we hoped to accomplish. I was very excited to 
discover that she has a very good understanding of what is happen ing in the elementary school 
curriculum. There is a great deal of change going on in every subject content area. Connie 
understands what is behind the changes and she understands the theories that are being put 
into action. In workshops she has given, she has been talking not only about the content of 
what is going on in the elementary curriculum, but also about how to help people implement 
change. We are delighted that Connie can be with us. 
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Elementary school is something we all have in common. Would you all please write down 
the name of your elementary school and your favorite subject, and tell why it was your favorite 
subject. 

I will begin. I went to Jefferson Elementary in Plainfield, New Jersey. My favorite subject 
was reading, and I took pride that I had the most library cards in the school. The librarian 
stamped my card for each book I read, and I received a new card when one was filled. I had 
a wonderful relationship with the librarian and all the teachers. The participants describe their 
similar experiences and provide relevant details. 

Thank you for sharing. Isn't it fascinating, the common bonds in humanity that we have? 
Some of us have m utual friends. Marcia and I know someone well, Pat lives right near me, and 
so on. Elementary school conjures up many memories in our bank of experience. One of the 
nice things about elementary school, I think, is that most of us have had pleasant experiences. 
In light of these memories and our topic, I ask you to consider the following questions: 

• Have elementary schools really changed? 

• Are they changing? 

• What things are different today from when we went to elementary school? 

• Are we looking at things that are very different from our past, or are there some things 
from the past that we can say have not really changed, and are now resurfacing? 

I hope our discussion will give some answers to these questions and move you into a realm 
thai will help you in your total objective of looking at where foreign language stands. I suggest 
to you that there are three descriptors for what I believe are the components of the elementary 
school curriculum. Those three descriptors are what I call the three Ps. The elementary 
curriculum is 

• integrated 

• interactive 

• innovative 

It is through these three descriptors that I would like to address the components that I believe 
best describe the elementary curriculum. Whether they are "new" is relative to your person 
situations-not only what you have experienced as an individual attending an elementary 
school, but what you have experienced in your careers in elementary education. 

I want to first deal with the descriptor integrated and explain what I mean by that. An 
elementary principal and I present workshops tor elementary teachers called "Integrating the 
Eiamentary Curriculum." 

{integration of the Elementary Curriculum 

We ask teachers across the country what their number one problem is; they respond, Time. 
They do not have enough time. The reason that time comes to the forefront is that the walls 
of the elementary school are bulging. Everyone wants a part of that time. 

I think that is a tribute to elementary schoolteachers, because people believe that things 
happen in elementary schools. They believe that this is a formative time to get students 
involved in learning and to set patterns for life. So of course, why not make sure that we start 
working with schoolchildren at that level? Instead of just the three R's, we now have all kinds 
of demands that go from drug education to AIDS to environmental and multicultural education. 
No one can say these subjects are not worthwhile, but the elementary schoolteacher asks, 
Where can I put it? No one is teaching me how to take something out. We keep adding and 
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adding and adding. 

So elementary schoolteachers across the country are looking for ways that they can 
integrate-that is, ways that they can connect. We see workshops and elementary-school 
journals filled with ways to bring the walls of the schoolhouse close together. How can we 
connect curriculum? How can we integrate so that it is all in one place and makes sense to 
both teachers and students? 

The key component of integrating a curriculum is making connections. Teachers must learn 
how things connect. What I find is that teachers have not been taught how to do this. Our 
backgrounds-unless we had teachers who taught us by integrating the curricula-were 
comprised mainly of a separate teaching methods course for each subject. No one said, Here 
is how you connect it, or, Here is how you make meaning for students. 

What is connected to the integrated curriculum and is sweeping the country is the Whole 
Language movement headed by Kenneth and Yetta Goodman at the University of Arizona and 
by Frank Smith in Canada. The Goodmans have edited a Whole Language Catalog . Akin to 
the Whole Earth Catalog , this catalog is a huge collection of contributions on Whole Language 
from teachers all over the country. 

What Is Whole Language? 

As language teachers, you are familiar with the term. Whole Language is hard to define, 
but it means that teachers now know it is best to connect the reading and the writing and the 
speaking and the listening. Instead of using basal readers to teach isolated skills and then 
using another textbook or resource to have children write, the idea is to make language 
meaningful to students, to get them involved in reading and writing entire stories before we 
teach them the separate parts of our language. The entire August 1991 issue of Teacher 
magazine is devoted to Whole Language ("Special Report, Whole Language"). Some 
teachers love it; others hate it. Many do not know what it is. But it is changing America's 
schools. In effect, it is just good instruction. 

I daresay many of you went to elementary schools where L achers connected instruction, 
where you did reading and writing and listening and speaking as a holistic activity. Teachers 
did not separate those subjects. Yes, Whole Language is sweeping the country, and 
elementary teachers are going to many conferences on how to implement Whole Language 
in their classrooms. 

Thematic Instruction 



Teachers are also doing a great deal of work with thematic instruction. I have listed it here 
as Integrated Instruction. My colleague Helen Burz and I try to help teachers see how thematic 
instruction makes connections in the workshops we conduct. We build a premise that 
integrated instruction is 

• most natural 

• most effective 

• most efficient 

to the learning process, because it builds on and extends the curiosities of children. It is a 
natural way for children to learn; it is most effective to the learning process, because it avoids 
fragmentation of the curriculum; and it is most efficient. Children do not remember discrete 
facts, nor do we. The way to bring those walls of the classroom together is to break down the 
subject barriers and to teach subjects in the context of a theme. Elementary teachers are using 
broad themes: themes that deal with topics that focus on critical issues such as patriotism , acid 
rain, or equal rights. 

The two areas that are most conducive to building thematic instruction are social studies and 
Science. If we ask elementary teachers where their weakest areas are, they most frequently 
respond, Science. When we start moving into the content areas, if we do a time study, we will 
see that most elementary teachers spend the least amount of time on teaching science; social 
studies will be a little more; then math; the language arts will be the most, because teachers 
ha* * received the greatest training in that area. 




What we propose in our workshops is that teachers draw from the areas of science and 
social studies when they select a *opic for their thematic units, because these areas are so rich 
in content and provide the broadest areas for organizing skills and experiences. A piece of 
moss, interesting rocks, unusual and faraway places to go-the.se are the things that interest 
students in learning. Yet the downside that makes teachers feel uncomfortable about doing 
this type of teaching is that nationally, as well as locally, teachers have mandates that require 
their students to do well on specific tests. Thus, their concern is, If I do not cover the textbook 
or some specific facts, how will my students do on state and national tests? Even though a 
teacher may feel strongly that students learn in an integrated fashion, the national, state, and 
local mandates cause teachers to waver as to whether they can teach using thematic 
instruction and still accomplish the kinds of skills and outcomes thai are mandated. 

One of the things that Helen Bu rz and I do is ask teachers to conceive of giving their students 
a tool kit for the future. *Ve ask, "If you could have such a too! kit, what would you want it to 
contain?" This is a wonderful exercise to do with teachers of every grade level because the 
outcomes we get do not really depend on grade level; elementary, junior, and senior high 
schoolteachers have similar outcomes for their students for the future. The participants offer 
the following suggestions for a tool kit for the future: 

• writing skills 

• communication 

• math 

• reasoning 

• critical thinking 

• technological skills 

Gonser shows a transparency with suggestions from a recent workshop with middle- 
schoolteachers as to what skills they want their students to have: 

• ability to get along with others 

• self-confidence 

• interpersonal skills 

• higher-level thinking skills 

• prob'^m-solving skills 

• capacity for critical thinking 

• ability to take risks 

• physical fitness 

• societal responsibility 

• technological skills 

• hope 

As we look at this tool kit, it always shapes up in this fashion: Where is the specific subject 
matter? It is not there. We help teachers see that these are the skills we indeed want students 
to have now and for the<r future. Whatever we teach, we can choose the materials that are the 
most exciting, enjoyable, and meaningful to help students achieve these desired outcomes. 

To further reassure teachers about what ov.ier people-particularly those in the business 
field-are recommending as exit outcomes for our students, we share recommendations such 
as Workplace Basics . 

Workplace Basics offers a list of skills recommended for all students, with the skili, learning 
to learn, at the top. What is meant by learning to learnl When we try to think back to specific 
things we have learned as students, we really have to jog our memory. What we really try to 
strive for is learning to learn-learning how to access information. That is key in helping our 
young students know that there is so much out there to learn and that school is not the only 
place for learning. 

Among the skills listed in Workplace Basics are communication skills; creative thinking and 
problem-solving skills; self-esteem, goal setting, and motivation; organizational effectiveness, 
leadership, and teamwork. All of the Workplace Basics skills are very important to working 
cooperatively, an ability which is considered to be very important for the future. A great deal 
of research has been done by the Johnson brothers on how to teach teachers to work with 
students in cooperative groups. 
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These are the skills businesses would like schools to equip students with for entry into the 
workplace. We can reassure teachers that when they integrate the curriculum, students can 
achieve these outcomes. Teachers do not need to feel insecure or feel that they are not 
covering specific content. What this causes teachers in elementary schools to do is to be 
involved in higher-level thinking processes themselves. They have to prioritize; they have to 
think in terms of connections; they have to be knowledgeable about their environment and 
about where their children are in the learning process and about what is meaningful, ratherthan 
simply following a teacher's guide from a textbook. We can learn from what is happening right 
around us. Teachers need to have the confidence to integrate. 

The first descriptor for the elementary curriculum is that it must be integrated. Some years 
ago, I taught in South Carolina with a wonderful teacher who would have her students solve 
a problem. They would do research, investigate, and report-so this kind of teaching and 
learning is not new. For those of you who were trained in elementary school education like 
myself, we learned how to do unit teaching. Thematic instruction and integrated instruction are 
coming to the forefront again, but with more of a fervor and understanding of how children learn 
and how instruction is best organized. Integrated instruction is a description not only of 
elementary curriculum from the past; it is currently-and will continue to be-where we want 
elementary curriculum to go in the future. 

The Interactive Curriculum 

This leads us to the second descriptor, interactive. I would describe the elementary 
curriculum as being interactive because the focus is on the student, as opposed to the teacher, 
being the worker. This is not to say that the teacher does not work, but that the student is the 
one who must do the work of learning how to learn and who must assume more responsibility 
for his or her learning. The major focus of our instruction at the elementary level is giving 
ownership for learning to the student so that the student can take control of that learning. That 
is, There is too much to learn. As teacher, I cannot teach you everything, but I can guide you, 
and I can help you understand, and i can open up vistas for you. Teachers, again, need great 
expertise and confidence in performing that role. 

To best describe this model of teaching and learning, I brought you a copy of the elementary 
curriculum from the School District of the City of Royai Oak. fdid not bring this to brag about 
our district but to give you an idea of a model that I think is exemplary of where elementary 
curriculum is going. This particularcurriculum was devised byagroupotteachers representing 
all grade levels from the 13 elementary schools in our district. I would like you to turn to the 
page called the Learning and Teaching Model (Appendix A). 

We are going to build a model to help us understand how we develop the concept of the 
student as both teacher and learner. That is the reason we have the title the Learning and 
Teaching Model at the top of the page. First, I will give you two components to your model, 
which we call The Wheel. At the center, the student is the teacher as well as the learner, and 
the teacher is the learner as well as the teacher; we share these responsibilities. Both of us, 
teacher and student, have to be in a climate that allows us to take risks, that nourishes us and 
makes us feel gc jd; that is essential to any learning situation. 

Take a look at the wheel that says Content, Data, and Information. !t is accurate to say that 
factual content, or knowledge, is rapidly expanding. This yellow area is the area we usually 
think of as our content or subject matter; it refers to what we want children to learn and what 
we are primarily teaching. 

• How do we get the teacher as well as the student closer to that wheel? 

• What could we add between this wheel and the students to connect the subject matter 
to them? 

I add the wheel that represents communication skills. At the heart of our curriculum are our 
communication skills. We cannot teach math without reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
We cannot teach any other subjects or content areas without these skills. Notice as well that 
we intersperse Thinking between the communication skills, because we know from research 
that language and thinking are interconnected. We want to graduate students who have a 
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facility with language that will encourage their thinking. Communication skills are connectors. 
The stronger teachers are in the teaching of language, the more they will be able to teach all 
the subjects that are on the Content Data, and Information wheel. A teacher does better at 
teaching students math when that teacher knows how to encourage students to use reading 
and writing and speaking and listening effectively as tools for learning math. 

But we still have a dilemma. The outer side of the Content, Data, and Information wheel is 
still expanding. Knowledge is exploding. Is there s^me way to help teachers and students see 
that all that content, data, and information can be contained? I suggest there is a way. The 
Concepts and Principles wheel is the safety valve. Can we find in those content, data, and 
information areas some common principles and concepts around which teachers can develop 
their themes and units and that are large enough to cross some of those content areas? Can 
we find abstract concepts they can use to orchestrate teaching and learning? Also, can these 
concepts be understood and developed over a series of years? When I show you our 
curriculum guide, you will see how we have worked with teachers to find those concepts. I am 
talking about abstract concepts like change, organization, systems, cooperation-those kinds 
of broad concepts that enable teachers and students to organize and remember content, data, 
and information across disciplines. 

Now we are ready to put our model into the outer circle. As you place the model into this 
circle, you will see it represents questioning, hypothesizing, observing, and generalizing. What 
I really want to be able to see in classrooms are good questions. Grant Wiggins from 
Connecticut, who does work on assessment, says that the test of a model curriculum is whether 
it enables students to see how knowledge grows out of, resolves, and produces questions. 

Our nurturing and our teaching of students-aside from the communication and thinking 
skills-are focused on preparing the students in our classrooms to realize that there are more 
questions than answers. The more investigative we can get our students to be, the more we 
have students learning in meaningful, exciting, and involving situations. 

This model demonstrates an interactive model of learning. We are not talking about what 
the teacher is covering but what the student is learning. In the interactive phase of our 
descriptors, the most important thing that we are saying about curriculum is that we write 
curriculum in the form of student outcomes. Educators present workshops across the nation 
on outcome-based instruction. If we look at old curriculum guides, we can vnd out what the 
teacher was going to cover and what the course was going to be; we call that the input model. 
Our curriculum now is written as an output model with a focus on what students will be able to 
do at various levels. 

I would like to demonstrate what all of this means. I want you to look briefly at our model 
to see how we have identified and written our curriculum in student-outcome form (Appendix 
B). This section of the curriculum guide focuses on communication skills and represents the 
Communications Skills wheel. You will notice that the outcomes are written with student as the 
subject of each sentence. For example, 'The student uses prior knowledge, monitors 
understanding, and uses appropriate strategies to make sense of what is read." This is an 
example of student outcomes for reading. The group of teachers who wrote this particular 
curriculum researched the interactive nature of reading, using a new definition of reading 
prepared by the Michigan Reading Association: 

Reading is the process of constructing meaning through the dynamic interaction among the 
reader's existing knowledge, the information suggested by the written language, and the 
context of the reading situational ). 

With that understanding as a focus, the teachers defined what they expect a student to be able 
to do. 

You will notice that you do not see a grade level listed. Anyone who has been in a classroom 
knows that you may have a sixth grader who may be at an emerging reading state. You would 
hope that all your sixth graders would be fluent readers by the time they leave your classroom, 
but unfortunately we know that does not always happen. 

The science area is covered next (Appendix C). Down the left-hand side are listed the 
student outcomes, which are the concepts and skills. The outcomes, in large print, are 
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organization, cause-and-effect, systems, scale, models, change, structure and function, 
variation, and diversity. The skills arranged under the outcomes define what we want students 
to be able to know and do. It does no good to teach about magnets in a void, just to "go through" 
magnets. Why magnets? What are the reasons for teaching about them? Students may know 
the discrete parts of a magnet and that the poles attract and repel, but that is insignificant in 
terms of how or why magnets change or what the organization of magnets is. We are teaching 
teachers to reorganize information under a conceptual format. Our outcomes for students are 
based on what we w;ant students to know, to be able to do, and to experience in elementary 
education. 

No longer do we write curriculum by saying, This is what the teacher does. Royal Oak's 
curriculum model does not tell you what the teacher should do; rather, it is what the students 
should know. The focus is on the student. Our job as staff is to connect what we know and 
to provide an environment that enables students tc achieve these outcomes. The teaching 
process will surely vary from A to Z, from teacher to teacher, which is why we do not dictate 
what it is teachers have to do. If you teach a different way than I do, then that is fine. Our goal 
is to graduate students who can demonstrate these outcomes. 

I also want you to see the math section (Appendix D). We are still talking about the 
interactive nature of an elementary curriculum. You see that the focus of math instruction is 
based on math as a problem-solving process. We know that textbooks have driven the 
curriculum for years and even now continue to do so. I am pleased to say that I see this 
changing as I travel around the country. The textbook is a wonderful tool, especially for its 
compilation of drill and practice materials. But the problem that has resulted is that teachers 
feel they have to cover all of the information in the book. Covering the information is not 
teaching it or learning it. 

What teachers must do is seisct and prioritize what they teach. The Royal Oak math 
curriculum was based on the new standards developed by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics (NCTM). The NCTM noted that most of us as adults use estimation and 
problem solving ii i our lives, but most math in elementary school is computation. We need to 
turn that around. We must have students doing real-life math. Math manipulatives are a 
"biggie" in the elementary curriculum. Visit our classes and watch our students conceptual- 
izing math with all kinds of tools that help them understand carrying, regrouping, and other 
math concepts and skills. Calculators are a tool you will find in all of our classrooms. Today 
almost everyone uses a calculator. No more do we have students doing pages and pages of 
three-place division. When did you last divide a three-place divisor without a calculator? We 
must have children problem solving, estimating, and using probability and statistics even in 
kindergarten. First graders are learning how to make graphs and to test hypotheses. The math 
class is much more interactive through the use of manipulatives and real-life problem solving. 

I cannot leave the descriptor interactive without noting the technology that is sweeping the 
country. Not only the computer, which involves students in learning a variety of subjects and 
provides a wonderful array of simulation programs, but also the laser videodisk. The laser 
videodisk, which looks like a regular 33 1/3 RPM record, enables students to control what they 
are learning. They do not need to watch it from A to Z; students select what they will view. A 
modem and a phone line in our media centers connect students with schools all over the 
country and to other nations. We use both the Knowledge Navigator and National Geographic 
Kids' Network . 

I alluded to the fact thattextbooks no longer control the content of the elementarycurriculum. 
What we are encouraging teachers to use are newspapers and a variety of other resource 
materials. We encourage a multimedia approach. Newspapers contain wonderful stories and 
graphics that enable students to improve their reading and knowledge of the world. 

I have been working with the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
(ASCD) on a global education project. I thought that, with your specialities in language, you 
would be interested in knowing about this project. With this curriculum model, we want to 
assure that global education comes to the forefront. Heretofore we thought of social studies 
as learning about our communities, but we now have communities that are made up of many 
cultures. Our model and the international perspective we want for students focus on the issi <es: 
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Who is on the earth? What happens when there is a large diversity of peoples? What are our 
challenges, choices, and consequences? Notice the interactive nature of the model. It is not 
a body of content to be learned, but rather, questions and issues to be raised. 

Innovation in Elementary Schools 

I could share with you many more programs that demonstrate my second descriptor, that 
the elementary curriculum is indeed interactive, but I need to move to the third and final area, 
innovative. There is no end to the innovation that is happening across the country. Take this 
advertisement "Projects in Education," for example: "With 1,300,000 students in year-round 
education, isn't it time you learned about this concept?" One of the new innovative things 
happening across the country is year-round schools. This example demonstrates looking at 
education in a different way. The model of education we now have has existed since time 
immemorial: the students get off during the summer. The teachers love it, but parents are not 
so sure-~especially the working parents and the one-parent families. We need to look at how 
we organize our school year. 

We can find innovative schools everywhere across the country. Key Elementary School in 
Indianapolis is a school built on Gardner's multiple-intelligence ;.ieory. The teachers are 
exposing their students to all the seven "intelligences" that Gardner has described: linguistics, 
logical mathematics, musical kinesthetics, body kinesthetics, spatial, interpersonal, and 
intrapersonal. Their school day consists of activities that foster all of these intelligences, rather 
than focusing on one area. 

Another innovative example is the Elementary School Consortium that I have been 
coordinator of for the past five years. This consortium is an opportunity for schools to join a 
network, where they can share ideas and find out some of the best things happening in 
classrooms around the country. The group now uses a symposium format for its biannual 
meetings and networks across the country--not just by phone, but by teacher exchanges. We 
write articles for a quarterly newsletter and publish a journal, A Joy to Learn . This very viable, 
active group is representative of a number of schools across the country that find innovative 
ways to make elementary schools and their curriculum more excellent than ever. 

Another innovative aspect of elementary schools is assessment. While the curriculum is 
interactive, focusing on student outcomes, the curriculum is dormant until assessment is 
added to it. How do we know that students will accomplish the proposed outcomes? How do 
we measure their progress? How do we show it to parents? How do we share with other 
teachers what students are doing? We come to what is called authentic assessment trying 
to find ways students grow in their skills and knowledge by demonstrations of their actual work. 

One of the things we instituted in our district 12 years ago is a writing portfolio. Students 
receive this when they are in kindergarten and take it home with them when graduating from 
twelfth grade. Each student's portfolio contains his or her writing throughout the school years. 
Specific pieces of writing, graded on criteria developed by teachers, are part of the portfolio. 
Writing portfolios and videos of students giving speeches are authentic ways of assessing 
students. Educators are also recording student information on computer disks by using 
scanners. When students graduate, they are handed a number of disks containing examples 
of their work. Thus, the alignment of assessment with curriculum is a very viable feature of 
today's world of teaching and curriculum development. 

Another emerging component of today's education is America 2000, prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Education (Appendix E). In April 1991 President George Bush and the 
governors of all 50 states declared what they want to see happen in American education. There 
are six major goals, and we have nine years to achieve all this. The participants note that foreign 
language is not mentioned 

Well, you think you are not in here so you seem discouraged. But you are mentioned in goal 
number three. This goal states, "Every school in America will ensure that all students learn to 
use their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our modern economy" (19). One of the objectives under that goal 
states that the percentage of students who are competent in more than one language will 
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substantially increase. 

So you have a foothold; you are an objective. There is supposed to be money for new 
schools. How this will happen is not clear. If there is money and new things are developed, 
schools will break down their traditional walls and will be allowed to do new and different things. 
It is certainly a viable foothold to push for foreign language in the elementary curriculum. 
Foreign language has suffered from the fact that the th ree R's have been mandated, and where 
funds are limited, programs like foreign language, counseling services, and the arts have 
tended to suffer because they were deemed "not essential." 

As you look at the three descriptors I shared with you-the integrated, interactive, and 
innovative curriculum-is the elementary curriculum new and different from what you have 
experienced? I will let you judge. Things change, obviously, because of many factors. But 
when I began this morning, many of you said you loved elementary school because of certain 
teachers. The human element is the key in any educational system. The elementary 
curriculum changes; it is being assessed in different ways, but as in the past, it will only be 
delivered effectively by dedicated professionals. 



QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 



Cooper: I work in a language education department, and most of my colleagues are in 
elementary education. They are always talking about Whole Language, and you mentioned 
it as well. I have this book by Kenneth Goodman, called What's Whole in Whole Language? 
I read it through and kept thinking I was missing something. Would you say more, please? 

Gonser: Whole Language is elusive. Maybe I could start with what Whole Language is not 
to help define what it is. Whole Language seems to move away from the basal reader, which 
has formed the predominant source of reading instruction in American education. Primarily, 
you would start with the basal reader, work through it, follow it methodically, group your 
students in two to four groups, teach them reading and a strong phonetics component. 
Proponents of Whole Language stress doing away with isolated, methodical skill and drill, and 
instead teach reading through stories. They start out having students reading and writing, 
rather than dividing words and syllables, learning phonetics, and then reading stories such as 
"Look! Look! Look! Here comes Jane!" The Whole Language concept is to focus on meaning 
and comprehension. Learning how to read and how to write comes as you are involved in 
meaningful activities. You do not break language down into its smallest parts and start learning 
the alphabet first; you get right into teaching stories, teaching students to keep a journal, or to 
write to their parents-even if writing is only little scribble marks for kindergartners. The idea 
is that as the teacher involves the students in stories and meaningful units, their language will 
grow. The language becomes a by-product of the activities and the experiences going on in 
the class, rather than, This is reading hour. Reading hour is when students sit in their seats 
while the teacher teaches one group; the other students do their seatwork and workbooks while 
the first group learns. 

Rhodes: I have a question about ability grouping in reading. I know ,N ome teachers are not 
using ability grouping for other subjects, but they still do it for reading. What are your ideas on 
the subject? 

Gonser: Well, I think you have to have both. I am also the gifted coordinator in my district, 
and tracking is a no-no today. But I think we do a disservice to those students who could move 
on faster. That is where another movement connected with Whole Language comes in, the 
Literature-based Movement. We are buying 1 0 copies of a novel or storybook so that children 
are reading quality, viable, rich language. A teacher wants good books for students. It is easy 
to find them for sixth, seventh, eighth graders, but not so easy to find them for kindergarten. 
Teachers need materials. I find that I cannot tell teachers to do a specific task and then not 
support them with piles and piles of materials. Thr se materials have to replace the missing 
basal readers. 
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Met: Could we come back to the notion of outcome-based instruction? When we look at 
performance-based assessments, they are based on the notion of what students can do with 
what they know. Other than that particular twist to the outcome, do you see any similarities 
between the outcomes that are being stated in student performance terms today and what we 
were being trained to do in the 1 960s, which was, Given a ruler and a sheet of paper, and given 
the dimensions of such-and-such, the student will. . . ? 

Gonser: When we wrote performance objectives back in the 1 960s, we wrote, 75 percent 
of the students will be able to do this, because we knew what we had in the classrooms. We 
had the bell curve. Larry Lezotte, who has worked on the Effective Schools Movement, said 
thai we forced the bell curve. Indeed, the bell curve is shaped by the amount of time we give 
to instruction. Schools, by and large, move students through them or; a time basis. We all have 
X weeks to learn; when it is time for the teacher to move on, those who "got it," got it, and those 
who did not, did not. We went on. It was the way we knew how to teach. 

The outcomes described in the curriculum we examined stand without qualifiers. This 
scares me a little, since I think there still will be some students who cannot achieve them. The 
charge falls back on me as a teacher. The important question is: What do we do now as a 
school to make sure that Johnny learns? Will we extend his year? Will I have to put him, one- 
on-one, in the program of Reading Recovery described by Clay, in which I give him enriched 
language 30 minutes a day? It is very intensive and costly. W? have to think about how we 
are going to help students achieve those outcomes; it may mean different instructional time or 
different delivery systems. That is the part that will cause us to think. 

Met: In Maryland we have just moved to statewide performance-based assessment in lieu 
of standardized tests. This assessment is not looking at individual students but at school 
performance. This change has had tremendous implications. Many in the school e ^tem were 
happy about it, because it shifts the weight of testing. The assessment instruments f mem selves 
were fascinating. For example, in a sample math-assessment problem taken from real life, fifth 
graders have to write the explanation of how they came to their answer. It is really interesting 
to sea how much the performance-based assessment is validating what the teachers are trying 
to do. There is room for cooperative work as part of the assessment as well. The eleventh- 
grade test, for example, will be multidisciplinary, not a test per discipline, but one test that 
integrates several disciplines. 

Bartz: One of the problems we have in Indiana is that we are trying to do too much with 
statewide tests. It becomes a real political thing. They are trying lo define in Indiana the 
purpose of statewide tests. I think they will decide that it is to look at schools rather than at 
students. The teacher needs to look at students, the school needs to look at its students, but 
we need to look at the schools. 

Met: In foreign language we have written outcomes for performance-based assessment. 
We had a state-curriculum framework, but in addition to that, we had to develop performance- 
based outcomes for a performance assessment that may or may not come. But the two 
documents were almost identical, because in foreign language we have been talking about 
performance-based instruction for a long time. 

Gonser: Ron Brandt, who is the editor of Educational Leadership , posed questions about 
assessment at a recent meeting I attended. This final question was really the "downer" of the 
meeting: Will our society and culture change enough so that our students will be able to achieve 
assessments? Of course, that is the bottom line that we arrive at when we say "all students"-- 
we unify and tie in the community and the parents for their responsibility-because we cannot 
do it alone. 

Bussiek: When I looked at what I wrote down for learning outcomes, it came to five areas: 
skills, knowledge, attitudes, behavior, and feelings. I can easily see how you can assess 
knowledge, and possibly skills, but it is difficult—in my book, at least--to assess attitudes, 
behavior, and feelings no matter what curriculum is used. Do your school system and society 
at large allow you time to spend on those things that are not easily "testable?" And how do 
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you think we can effect change in the classroom? 

Gonser: Well, obviously we know that those attitudes, behavior, and feelings are the 
essence of the being that makes you and me what we are. I will have to say that I cannot speak 
for the nation at large, but in teaching 26 years in a school district, I can say I believe they are 
valued highly. Hilda Tabba from California, who was the curriculum person of our time, said 
that curriculum is made up of a triangle. There is the what and the howon the sides, and down 
on the bottom of the triangle is the environmentor the climate. You have to have a!! three. What 
I gave you today was the what it has nothing to do with the how. But the environment, the 
climate, is all based on the risk-free, loving, caring, nurturing of the human spirit. It is essential; 
the other two cannct exist without that. 

In our school we spend a great deal of time training teachers and explaining how to help 
students whose self-esteem is low. We know that is critical to students' learning the skills and 
knowledge. I do not know whether any of you know about the Jim Fay Clinic. All of our 
principals and staff spent two days there this summer learning how to work with students. For 
example, how to help them become responsible for their own decisions by using good 
techniques of questioning. When students bring you a problem, you turn it back to them. By 
using good language skills and techniques, you learn to instill in students that it is their problem. 
For most of us, this is pretty hard, because attitudes and values are so embedded in our own 
upbringing and in our own culture that it is difficult to be objective about them. We just know 
that attitudes and feelings are important, particularly in elementary school. 

I do not have an easy answer for you. But I do not think you can divorce teaching skills and 
knowledge from teaching attitudes, behavior, and feelings. 

Bussiek: My fear is that because there are these tests requested by somebody, teachers 
are forced to use shortcuts so that they have acceptable test results. 

Gonser: My concern is when businesses come in and want us to do a "quick fix"--which 
is what they want to see-and they do not have the faintest idea of what it is like to work with 
a class of 25 students coming from such different socioeconomic backgrounds, experiences, 
and ability levels. I think we need to involve businesses right at the classroom level. They need 
to see classroom practices in action, because I believe that when they see what happens, this 
reeling of "you do not know what you are doing" will shift. Have you been in a classroom lately? 
Have you seen what teachers do? Wonderful, mind-boggling things. It is complex. If we are 
not getting the results businesses want, it is because we have a lot of things to deal with that 
are not just our responsibility. How are we going to effect change? I do not know. 

Bartz: Don't you think that there are some other forces working here that we really have 
to address? That the state-level assessment goals themselves are counteractive to some of 
the things we are trying to do? The money and all the resources are going to implement those 
goals. 

Gonser: Teachers raise this question in workshops, but I play the dev'I's advocate. There 
is not the capability in any school system to "police" every teacher. Teachers can go into their 
classrooms and pretty much do what they want. They always have, and probably always will 
be able to do this. How many of you have lost money from your paychecks because you have 
not done what was mandated? None of us! There simply is ^o way to enforce this. 

It is going to take time before our instruction at the local level matches state level 
assessment. The key, I think, is to make sure at the state level that the people who are in the 
positions of creating assessments are aligning those tests with valid, reliable curriculum. We 
are a house divided when a state department sets up tests that the local districts believe 
undermine good instruction. The state department people ought to be exemplary in what they 
are doing to help support us in what we know is good instruction. I am not saying we know it 
all, but we should be together on that, and we should not undermine each other. 

Met: I would like to take this discussion to the arena of elementary school foreign languages. 
We have created an unbreakable cycle in the United States. We do not start people early 
enough to give them the background in language skills they need to be as enabled to teach 
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foreign language to elementary school students as they are to teach mathematics or science. 
Because we do not produce enough people with foreign language skills, integration does not 
happen. And because it does not happen, we do not produce the people. It thus becomes a 
self-perpetuating cycle. We can talk with elementary teachers about integration, but they will 
never be able to do the real kind of integration that you are talking about unless they are 
prepared to teach in the foreign language. 

Thus, in the interim we find ourselves trying to bring in the specialist to teach the foreign 
language. When the specialist comes in to teach, you get into the issue of taking time out of 
the school day. The kind of integration we are demanding of the foreign language teacher is 
even greater than what we are asking of the elementary teacher, because at least the 
elementary teacher comes to his or her position having the background to teach subject matter 
content, they have taken discrete courses., and at least know what the math or science 
curriculum is. The foreign language teacher at the elementary school level comes in knowing 
foreign languages and is suddenly confronted with a vast curriculum that takes years to learn 
how to teach well. The foreign language teacher is told, When you go into the classroom 
tomorrow, see if you can integrate the concept of estimation with your unit on animals. We are 
asking a tremendous amount from people, whether they are elementary teachers trying to 
teach foreign language or foreign language teachers trying to become knowledgeable enough 
to do the kind of integration you described earlier. 

Curtain: I would like to build on Mimi's point. We have talked about change this morning. 
We are finding a lot of resistance from classroom teachers because of the time issue. Carol 
Ann and I are working with a school district that offers foreign language instruction in grades 
four and five. The fourth-grade implementation of the foreign language program went very 
smoothly. The fourth-grade teachers really saw the value of language study and were thinking 
about global connections. The fifth-grade teachers were very much opposed to the program 
because of the time issue. They were feeling very resentful and under pressure. They felt that 
time was being taken away from them. Their attitude is starting to change now, because the 
foreign language teacher is reinforcing the curriculum. It can be very hard for the foreign 
language program to get a foothold. 

Gonser: I was a junior high teacher for ten years in Royal Oak. I loved teaching junior high 
students-they make you be a good teacher, because they are awful if you are not. We had 
Spanish scheduled at half-hour intervals. My heart would go out to these teachers. I would 
leave the room, and they would be left with these "animals." When I read some of your 
materials that said we are talking about integration of the foreign language with the units being 
covered in the classroom, I wondered why I did not ever think of that and how logical it seemed. 
You have sold me on that concept already; I wonder how I can espouse this now. I think there 
are enough enterprising organizations around that if you have good ideas about what to do with 
foreign language, you have a way to proceed. Organizations are always giving grants for new 
ways to 'j>9ate schools that are different. The dilemma is: Do you have a place that is willing 
to gc this '.oute? Do you have a staff that is willing? The more difficult thing is changing the 
people w;»o are entrenched in what they are doing. So you go with those people who will 
change. It seems you are in a good position to get some real funding in this country, particularly 
if you are located in an area where there is a large number of at-risk students. I think you have 
an audience out there for students in America to learn foreign languages. 

Bussiek: Let me address what Mimi and Helena said. The solution in the long run is that 
every American high school student who goes into teaching have an appropriate number of 
years and a good working knowledge of a foreign language under his or her belt. Until we get 
to that point, we will not have integration on the scale you would like. Just so you will not think 
you are behind, let me add that most European countries, which have lengthy programs in high 
school-certainly a German teacher leaves school after nine years of English-have no 
programs in elementary school, which goes to grade four. This is true despite the fact that 
every elementary schoolteacher in Germany has had nine years of English before entering the 
university. 
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Gonser: Well, I did not mention foreign language in my presentation, because I have not 
heard about foreign language in my travels around the country. It is just not a big thing. We~ 
meaning elementary educators-do not know that you exist or what you are doing. I know there 
are just a few of you, but foreign language seems too much in the background. There needs 
to be an awareness level of what you have and where you are--that you are in sync with us. 
Anything you could do in that realm is vitally important. 

Zimmer-Loew: I think part of our problem has been our elite reputation. We are considered 
by so many people to be on the fringes. Teachers should be our champions, but there are 
teachers who are scared to death of having you come into their class and teach their students 
German or Spanish, because they do not know a word of it. There are a very large number 
of people who are gatekeepers and decision makers who are not going to let us in because 
of their lack of knowledge about what is happening today, because of their own personal lack 
of interest, and the old "l-had-two-years-oManguage-and-l-can't-spaak-a-word." I am sure 
you all remember the FLES movement in the fifties and sixties; we were on the periphery then . 
Someone bounced into your fourth-grade room and tookyourtime; you often left the room; you 
did not reinforce the language; you had nothing to do with it You hardly knew the teacher, 
because it was your coffee break in many cases. So we have an absolutely awful reputation, 
if people remember us at all. We have so much to live down. 

I hope you are right about better public relations. We have to present a positive picture of 
ourselves, because we know we have a great deal to offer. We can serve as a "helpmate" to 
the teacher and not as a coffee break baby-sitter. 

Rosenbusch: I think there is one more aspect to what you have said. Not only did these 
teachers and administrators have two years of foreign language, but it was a grammar- 
translation approach. They cannot imagine why children would ever want to experience that. 
It is exciting to see them turn around when they know what foreign language programs are like 
today. 

Pesola: There is something that troubles me here. As elementary school curriculum 
becomes increasingly integrated and interactive, I do not see the model of the foreign language 
teacher that now exists changing remarkably. In the current model, the teacher comes into the 
classroom for 20 or 30 minutes a day and sees under the best of circumstances 1 0 classes a 
day; under the worst of circumstances, 1 5 or more. It is going to be harder and harder for us 
to live up to our standard. How do you deal responsibly with 1 0 to 1 5 groups of students? How 
do you do FLES with the integrative model? I believe that we have the ultimate integrative 
discipline. I have felt for a long time that foreign language is without a specific allegiance to 
a specific body of ^formation. 

Pillot: But it is not impossible, either. I am experimenting with developing a schoolwide 
theme for my foreign language students. I tried to pick a theme this year that was general 
enough in nature so that I could adjust and coordinate it for each grade level. I chose the theme 
Our World, and I have developed a different aspect of this theme for each grade level. 

A fifth-grade teacher came to me, for example, and said, "Our theme this year is ecology." 
Ecology and Our World go together, just as Seasons and Our World go together. So it is not 
that I take each teacher's classroom theme, but rather that even though my theme is a little 
different, the students can see how it fits together with their classroom teacher's theme. If the 
teachers know what your theme is, then they have an opportunity to connect with it, rather than 
you taking all of their many themes and integrating one of them into your foreign language 
classes. 

Curtain: I think that is a very good point, since we cannot work with all of those themes. We 
need to think of the other constraint we have: the students have a limited amount of vocabulary 
and our function is to help them develop their skills in the new language. 

Kirsch:* There is the problem of how to put the learning of the basic skills by every individual 
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participant into this integrated approach. The basic skills depend very much on language 
learning, so there is a special problem of fitting foreign language learning into that whole cycle. 
Of course there is nothing new in pedagogy, but we still have to find an answer today to this 
dichotomy of the integrated approach and basic skill learning. 

Gonser: Integration is on a continuum. At one end you have the separate subjects, and 
on the other end you have total integration. You are always somewhere on that continuum. 
You have to constantly make judgments as a teacher. You want to make real connections, not 
artificial connections. You cannot connect that which does not connect, even though it is 
mandated or suggested in the guides that you are using. People sometimes do not think; they 
just buy into a trend and do not know why they are teaching wh^c they are teaching. Sometimes 
basic skills do not connect and cannot be taught naturally in an integrated process. If it is time 
to teach students to multiply, what some teachers have done-when teaching a unit on bears- 
is to give the students gummi bears to multiply under the guise of integrating. Well, this is 
cutesy, but it is not really integrating. 

There is a lot of preplanning that goes into integration that involves thinking about 
orchestrating the learning. My partner and I have developed a model for aiding integration. 
The model is divided up into subject areas. As the teacher, I am going to list what it is I think 
I can connect; I will use my curriculum guide and textbooks in planning. I will integrate when 
I can and I will teach directly when I think I need to-that is a judgment call. 

Pesola: I want to respond to that too, out of the Whole Language perspective. I find Frank 
Smith very compelling when he talks about joining the "Literature Club"--that is, you do not 
learn to read by learning first the sounds and letters. You learn to read in order to share in an 
exciting learning experience that other people show us is worth becoming a part of. From the 
moment I saw that concept, I began to thinkabout joining the German club or joining the foreign 
language club. The skills come first and foremost out of association with a model that 
demonstrates how exciting it is to be speaking German. The students become part of a group 
using German to do interesting things, and then they deal with the skills that are necessary to 
do them better. But it is the students 1 own motivation that makes them want to be part of this 
interesting group. The basic skills then improve out of a motivation that comes from the 
students and not out of teacher expectation. For me, that image of joining the foreign language 
club is very powerful. 

In response to Dieter, where you see skills that are not being taught, you have to jump in 
and teach them. You teach these skills out of need and not out of some abstract curriculum 
design. That is why I think it is so hard to build curriculum in the traditional sense for an 
elementary school foreign language program. You do not know what it is going to need to be. 

Bartz: That is what we tried to do with the Indiana guidelines. We looked at what it was we 
wanted the students to be able to do: To do X, what do you need to know in the basic skills? 
rather than saying, These are the basic skills we are going to teach — A lot of teachers cannot 
accept that reversal of process. 

Met: One of the places where this issue becomes most pressing today is not in the 
elementary school, but at the mid-level, where the national trend toward interdisciplinary 
instruction has caused us to do a lot of "gummi bear" instruction, to use Connie Gonser's 
example. 

I work in the Division of Academic Skills, so my counterparts are science and social studies 
people. At the middle level, we spent almost all of last year meeting monthly using Rob^t 
Marzano's Dimensions o Thinking and making connections when we could. But thematic units 
would only come together where the content specifically contributed to integration. We know 
that despite what we tell teachers, they are not going to give up teaching algebra to tit in a unit 
on aviation. You cannot do all your math problems that way. 

We began to ask, What other kinds of connections are there? We developed multiple 
continua, one of which is content, or thematic, continuum. We have two others that we are 
working on developing-thinking skills and learning strategies. 

Everybody teaches thinking skills, no matter which subject domain, if they are teaching 




properly. In the foreign language classroom we can do problem solving effectively-as 
effectively as the math people-without the sense of "giving up" the content in order to achieve 
interdisciplinary instruction in name only. 

Learning strategies are closely connected with thinking skills, but are not quite the same. 
Some of the metacognitive strategies, such as reciprocal questioning, monitoring learning, 
organizing for learning, and some of the learning processes, such as writing as a process, have 
been carried over to other domains as well. One can teach students the strategies of effective 
readers, and one can teach students predicting, hypothesizing, and inferencing. 

Gonser: In fact, one of the approaches in our integrated model was to start teachers off with 
reading and writing across the curriculum. Our latest workshop was with a middle school 
Some teachers were saying, But we thought you were going to teach us how to integrate the 
curriculum. You see, they were missing the point that there is a continuum that you move in 
and out of. You all can use those good teaching and learning strategies across the curriculum; 
they are integrative tools for teaching what it is you want students to learn. 

Curtain: Returning to Dieter Kirsch's point, I want to say that the idea of a continuum n very 
helpful for me. As we talk about the vision we have for integration, we must constantly 
remember to make sure teachers know that we are dealing with a continuum. Going back to 
a recent experience I had with a group of teachers, I found that some new teachers involved 
in the program were unsure if they were correctly implementing the new curriculum. They felt 
they could net do anything they used to do, that they had to throw everything away and learn 
everything new. I think we need to keep that continuum very much in mind as we make our 
dreams and our plans. 

Pillot: I think part of the difficulty we run into is that teachers have been trained-because 
they are of different ages--with different theories; some with behaviorist, some with cognitive. 
If teachers come in with the mindset and background of one theory and hear a small part of 
another theory, they really do not understand. They filter the information through their own 
theory, and it does not mean the same thing. In a way, we almost have to start from a commonly 
accepted theoretical basis so that we all understand where we are coming from. 

Bussiek: Connie, when you go to your workshops, how do you put people at ease, so that 
they do not leave in fright? 

Gonser: We just get the teachers to do it. When we teach integration, we have them doing 
it at the workshop. \hey leave at least having done it as a team, working through and 
developing a model there. As with any group, there would be variances in ability. We try not 
to tell how to do it; rather, we have them experiencing integration so they get the, Aha! This 
is what it looks like! As in most workshops, there are no more than six to eight teachers at a 
table. After intervals of 1 0 or 1 5 minutes of input on our part, they are doing it. Now, of course 
they have not done it in the classroom. They would have to practice integration in their 
classroom. We hope that we have involved them enough to allay their fears. We hope that 
we have strengthened their belief system about teaching and learning; that is basic. 

Met: One of the things we have been trying to do in the last year is to put some of these 
ideas into practice. I think the hardest thing we have found is the teamwork. We even built 
money into our budget to allow teachers to meet before and after school, so we would not 
demand time from them without compensation. Teamwork just does not happen with great 
frequency. People have demands before school and after school, and they are tired after a 
long day of hard work. There is no time during the school day when everybody is free to do 
team planning. We pushed hard for collaborative planning between the language teacher and 
the classroom teacher to ensure the kind of integration we all agree is the key to success. But 
the kind of planning required is very difficult to accomplish under the current system. 

Gonser: That is why there has to be a bigger change. What you are saying is true. Look 
at restructuring-which is the other buzzword. How do we restructure schools so that we 
achieve the outcomes that we want? There are schools that are closing early so that teachers 
may meet for a part of a day. The opposite of that is: What do you do with those students whose 




parents want them in school? You have to think of different ways to be able to accommodate 
those parents. Should teachers be working a longer school year? 

Bartz: The state superintendent in our state and the state board of education had a very 
rough time with a waiver that one school submitted: they wanted to meet 4 1 /2 times per week. 
This was like moving the Rock of Gibraltar, but they got it through. I think that teachers want 
to make changes. 

Gonser: Can we work together, bring the unions together, look at teachers' schedules in 
a different way? It is a massive change, but change happens when people get together and 
agree, signing waivers against contracts, and so on. The studies and research show that 
change happens in individual schools; we do not change districts, but schools where people 
gel together, sign waivers, and say, We're going to do this. If they have an administrator who 
is supportive and will let the changes fly, then there is no end to what kind of things can happen. 
But when people get nervous, they tighten up the rules and regulations. 
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THE PLACE OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 

My nam Met 



One of the subjects best begun in elementary school is the very one we are least likely to 
find there, foreign language. Without giving a rationale for putting foreign language in the 
elementary school, since that is not my purpose today, I would like to talk about how important 
it is for us to see the role that foreign language can play in achieving the goals of the elementary 
school. What I am going to say is, in a way, a vision of what could be, but it is also a vision of 
what is in some very forward-looking places. 

There are three words I would like to use to characterize elementary school foreign 
language instruction: 
• integrated 

■ interactive 

■ innovative 

That was written after Connie spoke! But truly, everything I had in my notes of things to 
highlight fit in those three categories. Perhaps the place where foreign language is moving 
forward most rapidly and most successfully is in the area of integrated. Many of us have 
mentioned today the notion of content-based instruction. Just for the record, let me review 
some of the possible meanings of that term. 

Content-based Instruction 

In content-based instruction we try to make connections between foreign language 

instruction and the rest of the curriculum. In some programs, such as immersion programs, 

and in some content-based FLES programs, subject matter is taught in the foreign language 

instead of English. The typical immersion program is the best example of the true integration 

of foreign language with content, because the two are inseparable. Language simply becomes 
a venicie for Teaming content. 

In programs where students are only seeing a foreign language teacher for 30 minutes a 

day or only receiving foreign language instruction for a small period of their instructional day, 

the students do not develop a sufficient level of skill in the foreign language to substituteiorelgn 

language instruction for English instruction. In such programs, content-based instruction takes 

on more the look of "making connections." Those connections can be thematic. They also 

can be ways of looking at foreign language: What are the objectives we are trying to achieve? 

What are the content vehicles that allow us to achieve those objectives? For some people, 

content-based instruction means tying in with a unit such as "the planets." When the students 

are learning about planets in science, the foreign language teacher can teach the names of the 

planets and work with concepts such as size and distance-for example, which ones are larger 

or smaller? 

In our school system we start from the language curriculum and say, What is it in the content 
curriculum that allows us to practice foreign language skills? Last year, for example, our third- 
grade students who study Chinese were learning about Ghana in their social studies class, and 
their foreign language objective was learning the names of animals. Somewhat of a Stretch! 
How do you connect Ghana and the animal vocabulary in Chinese? The students used Venn 
diagrams, in which they classified animals according to whether they might be found in China, 
they might be found in Ghana, or they might be found in both. That is an example of where 
the school system's content curriculum did not drive decisions about what content the foreign 
language teacher would teach, but rather the driving force in the decision making was: What 
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is it we want the students to be able to do with language, and what vehicles can we find in 
content to help students do that? 

In many other ways, foreign language instruction has become increasingly integrated over 
the last lew years. We have looked at interdisciplinary instruction--the whole move toward 
making connections. Another way of making connections is through thinking skills, such as 
predicting and hypothesizing, which are taught in almost every subject area in the curriculum. 
They can also be taught in the foreign language classroom, so that in a language lesson 
students may be asked to predict what kind of animals we m ight find in China or to hypothesize 
what is going to happen next in a story. Whatever the skills are-whether inferencing, 
estimating, hypothesizing-those skills can also be taught in an integrated way in a foreign 
language classroom. 

We are also very much a part of the interactive trend Connie talked about in elementary 
school instruction. If there is one thing that characterizes foreign language instruction in 
kindergarten through twelfth grade today, it is the belief that students learn by doing and by 
experiencing. What they can do with what they know is much more important than just what 
they know. That kind of notion parallels some of the discussion that we heard earlier about the 
relationship between skills and processes; between product and process; between the 
content, the basic skills, and the total integration. Just as people in Whole Language 
emphasize the relationship between speaking, reading, and writing, foreign language people 
do, too. Just as people in Whole Language talk about constructing meanina from texts, when 
we teach reading, we expect students to become active constructors of meaning. What 
students know-their background knowledge and experience-helps them interpret texts as 
well. But in the case of cross-cultural materials, students' background knowledge and 
experience sometimes interfere with their interpretation of texts. It is our job to give students 
the information they need and the background knowledge to interpret texts. Just as teachers 
in English language classrooms teach writing as a process, we in the foreign language 
classroom stress the concepts of pre-writing, writing repeated drafts, editing, and publishing, 
and we use peer response groups in the editing of work. 

Earlier we saw the notion of processes applied to content in the science curriculum. The 
processes of understanding cause-and-effect relationships, the processes of inferencing, the 
processes of data collection and interpretation are applied to a specific body of knowledge or 
content. Similarly, in the foreign language area of proficiency, we are looking at applying the 
processes and the functions of language. What people want to accomplish with their language 
skills are the processes, which we then apply to specific content functions, such as words, the 
structures, and the nonverbal skills you need to get your message across. Again, the emphasis 
is on the process of communicating, and the content becomes ever-more sophisticated as you 
become more knowledgeable. 

Cooperative learning and risk taking are also interactive characteristics of good elementary 
school foreign language instruction. Perhaps more than other characteristic trends of the 
elementary school, the move toward holistic teaching and outcome-based instruction (where 
the focus is on describing what students will be able to do) takes precedence over what 
students can tell us they know-making us a real part of a national trend in the area of 
curriculum. 

An Early Start in Foreign Language Learning 

People are not well informed about the relationship between an early start in foreign 
language learning and some of the goals of elementary education. For example, if you went 
to elementary principals and said, I have a program for you that has been shown to help 
students increase their performance on tests of academic knowledge. And I have a program 
for you that has consistently been shown to improve students' cognitive functioning. Would you 
be interested? They would probably all say Yes. And then when you told them it is a foreign 
language program, they would probably say, Well, maybe. 
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Yet the research is pretty consistent that students who start learning a language early do 
as well as, and frequently better than, students who have not had a foreign language 
experience in childhood, whether it is in school or out of school. And although one has to be 
a bit careful about which research says what, the bottom line is that no study has ever 
demonstrated detrimental effects on academic achievement or cognitive functioning when 
time is taken out of the school day for foreign language. When you talk to people and they worry 
about where they will fit in foreign language, that is another way of asking, What is going to 
happen to learning another subject if I make time for foreign language? One of the messages 
that is really important for us to get out is that nothing bad is going to happen to your students; 
on the contrary, we have every reason to expect that the introduction of foreign language will 
be very beneficial-both in terms of the goals the school has set, as weil as in terms of the foreign 
language curriculum. For example, some studies have shown students in elementary school 
foreign language programs do better on tests of reading and language arts than students who 
have not taken foreign language. Also, studies have documentedthe positive relationship 
between early language learning and cognitive functioning. 

Linguistic and Cultural Diversity 

Foreign language can also make a great contribution to an appreciation of linguistic and 
cultural diversity. There are several reasons for that. When I worked in Cincinnati, we put some 
of our ESL (English as a Second Language) programs in schools where we had elementary 
foreign language programs. We thought our foreign language students would be the most 
sensitive to understanding how difficult it was for someone else to become proficient in a new 
language. The struggles the ESL students were experiencing in mastering enough English to 
become sociable as well as successful in the academic curriculum were more appreciated by 
students who themselves were struggling to gain similar skills in another language. The whole 
notion that around the world people have different ways of saying some ideas that are the 
same, but also similar ways of saying ideas that are very different, is an important one for 
children to understand. Similarly, with behavioral patterns and social institutions, the notion 
of cultural diversity is one that not only fits well with a foreign language curriculum, but also is 
particularly appropriate to the elementary school, where research indicates that individuals are 
more receptive than at any other time in their life to accepting and appreciating diversity. 

There is not a school in America that I know of that has not put multiculturalism or 
appreciation of cultural diversity as one of the goals for its students to help them become 
responsible members of society. One of the things that foreign language in the elementary 
school can do for students is to prepare them to live in a diverse society, even if they never leave 
Iowa, for example. Perhaps even maybe more importantly, because they may never leave 
Iowa, they need this kind of experience. 

Innovation in the Elementary Field 

Among the most innovative, talented professionals in our field today are the people who 
work at the elementary school level. There is only one way to teach children, and that is to make 
instruction interesting, motivating, and meaningful; in other words, to give students a real 
purpose for learning. The kinds of innovations that have taken place in the foreign language 
pro' >ssion in general-in terms of the proficiency movement-are pretty well documented. 
There are also many innovations at the elementary school level. Elementary school teachers 
provide activities that are meaningful and that give students a purpose for learning. In 
elementary school foreign language instruction, we are reaching out to other disciplines and 
becoming more in tune with the innovative trends in other curriculum areas. I think these 
innovations are happening in some places; I think in other places they are beginning to happen; 
I cannot say that they are happening everywhere. Later Nancy will talk about the reality of who 
is doing what. 
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QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Pesola: In support of what you said, it is my understanding from talking with many others 
that almost every subject area in the curriculum can demonstrate the same positive correlation 
between their content area and academ ic growth. Somehow it makes it harder to build our case 
for foreign languages. The fine arts people, for example, are coming up with the same kinds 
of research: you give a little more time to fine arts and you find the students function better. 
That does not diminish our claims, but I think we have to be realistic about where we place. I 
believe that it is also true of most other subject areas-that the most innovative, creative, and 
visionary teaching is going on in the elementary schools, which means that we are in great 
company. 

Met: Wasn't that the finding of the Holmes group as well? The Holmes group was a group 
of deans of schools of education and teacher preparation institutions who looked at the quality 
of teacher preparation across the United States. One of their findings about the preparation 
of teachers is that the people who prepare teachers are often not good teachers themselves. 
But the Holmes group did not criticize just people who teach teachers; they said in general that 
the best teaching in the United States takes place at the elementary school, and it gets 
progressively less innovative. 

Gonser: John Goodlad did a study in 1 984 called A Place Called School , in which he studied 
200 schools across the nation and found students-particularly at the high school level-were 
bored. His thrust now is to work with universities. A pilot group of universities has signed on 
with him to look at university teaching and how it can be changed. 

Pesola: I have been very excited about the work of Kiern Eagan, the Canadian educator, 
who talks about various stages of educational development. The theme that comes up over 
and over in his work is: leave nothing behind. I suspect that with older students we 
unfortunately assume that they no longer have a need for a hands-on or a story approach, for 
narrative, for strong images. Older students still need all those things. I like his idea. 

Met: One of the things I did not include in my remarks, which I think would make for 
interesting discussion, is, How far can we go with content-based instruction? We have been 
working on developing a foreign language curriculum that is content-based. One thing we 
learned is that you cannot do it every day; there has to be part of the instructional program that 
is focused exclusively on language, on developing the language skills. There is not a 
connection to every content at every point. If it is March and it is third grade, the teacher might 
not find anything in the science unit on work, force, and machines that will fit with a unit on 
clothing. 

Not only is it impossible to make a connection to every content at every point, but there may 
be whole subject areas that at a given grade level are very difficult to do. I am thinking 
particularly about the m iddle schools where some of the sixth graders' math objectives are pre- 
algebra. i once spent two months trying to find connections between the algebra curriculum 
and foreign language. It is hard to talk about f(x) in the foreign language classroom! 

The last issue I want to raise is a definitional issue that I think we have not addressed: When 
is an activity content-based and when is it simply an interesting activity? 

Bartz: Don't you think that it is content-based if it is a vehicle to achieve an objective at that 
grade level or in that course? That is how I have viewed it. 

Curtain: I think we have to look at the other side of the coin here-the idea that we are also 
looking at these activities as a vehicle for language learning. We have to ask, Is this a valuable 
vehicle for language learning? If so, then it is an appropriate activity. 

Met: Maybe I misphrased my question. My question was not whether seeing which fruits 
float and which sink in a beaker of water is a valuable activity or not; I think the answer to that 
is obvious. It is far more interesting to teach these activities than to show flashcards of all the 
fruits and ask, What is this? There is no question as to whether the activity has inherent interest 
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and value; the question is, What characterizes content-based instruction, especially from the 
perspective of people outside our field to whom we are trying to sell our programs? 

When we say to them , We are going to use a content-based approach in which we are going 
to reinforce concepts from the other areas of the curriculum, they expect us to reinforce grade 
level objectives. Exactly what Walter said—if it is not a fifth-grade expectation, then it is not 
content-based from their perspective. That does not take away from the fact that it is a great 
activity. 

Bussiek: I find the same thing happening in Europe and specifically in Germany. You have 
a political agenda, because you have to get your foot in the door. You have to make 
compromises that ideally you would not make. For example, in Germany we are working with 
the idea of Begnungssprache (language ot encounter). We have the same basic dilemma 
because people say, We haven't got the time. To get the justification for a foreign language 
in Europe you need a strong political reason-even in 1992! You cringe if you look at the way 
you try to find reasons to justify the foreign language, because the rationale is beyond content 
and linguistic reasons. Your administrators are not quite convinced about teaching foreign 
language and catch you with your own words. Your teachers are catching you, too, with 
content-based; they think that means everything you are doing has to be content-based, and 
that is what we cannot deliver. Therefore, we probably need to be more realistic. 

Pesola: As Connie said, we are moving evermore towards an integrated curriculum in the 
elementary school in which the larger concepts and processes are taking on an even greater 
significance. When we are connecting with the content of the curriculum, regardless of where 
the concepts might have been originally introduced, we are indeed participating in that 
integration. In the name of a spiral curriculum, we are reinforcing concepts that have been 
previously introduced. I do not think we need to apologize for teaching a kindergarten concept 
if it is reinforcing something that children need no matter how old they are. 

Met: I do not think we disagree at all. We are trying to move toward clarity in our 
communication. One suggestion from teachers is that perhaps the curriculum ought to 
determine what gets taught in a foreign language classroom and when. That is a notion that 
I at least have resisted very actively, because then the content becomes the driving force in 
instructional decisions about the language students learn. Suppose you are doing your third 
grade unit on the life cycle of the moth. I do not know why any student should know how to say 
chrysalis in French or Spanish; it is not exactly a high-frequency item that you can work into 
day-to-day conversation. When other content areas become the decision-making force, not 
only do you end up teaching language skills that may or may not fit with what you think students 
need to know, but it makes articulation with the secondary school even more difficult. 

Curtain: And then I think we run into the danger in immersion of the language sometimes 
being pushed to the side. Perhaps we should just stop using the term content-based and use 
another term such as you have proposed, M\m\-content-related or content-enriched. I find 
people understand the term content-related much more readily. 

Bartz: Is there anything going on in your program where the actual content is being taught 
for that specific grade level? 

Met: Yes, we are doing that. Because we are not able to teach content either all period or 
every day, the classroom teachers 1 and principals 1 perception of what was going to happen was 
different from what we thought was going to happen. The curriculum we have been developing 
shows very clearly the language objectives and the connections to grade level content. I guess 
what I am getting at, is that I would hate to throw out the word, term, or idea of content-based. 

Rosenbusch: Instead of the content being the driving force of the foreign language 
curriculum, what would you use to determine that language curriculum? 

Met: We could do what we did because we are in a different situation from other secondary 
schools in that we had already changed our secondary curriculum. Our new secondary 
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curriculum is thematically based-it is a proficiency-based curriculum that is organized around 
contents and contexts. We started from the situations that students are most likely to find 
themselves in and the topics they would most likely talk about, and then identified what they 
need to know to be able to do that, in terms of grammar, language functions, culture, and so 
on. So the organizing principle of our new secondary curriculum was already situational, 
topical, content- or theme-based. Then we took a look at Level One of the high school 
curriculum. We asked, If we want to articulate so that students will not start all over again after 
completing a three-year sequence in elementary school, then what do students have to know 
at the end of three years of elementary school to be ready to enter Level Two? 

We took Level One and spread it over the three years of the elementary school grades. But 
we learned something; namely, that we have to teach all the themes every year, because the 
students forget too much. In the fifth grade, they will not remember what you taught in the third 
grade. You teach a little bit of what they are supposed to know from each of the thematic units 
in each grade, third, fourth, and fifth. 

We started with an idea of what we wanted the student to be able to do with the language, 
and once we had that, we were then able to say, OK, what are they learning in science, math, 
etc., that allows us to connect with these language objectives? But we always start from what 
the language is that we want students to learn and what the content vehicles are that allow 
students to practice those skills. 

Rosenbusch: You would have a real problem designing your elementary program if you 
had a traditional secondary program. Also, I believe you would have a problem relating the 
elementary content to the ACTFL (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages) 
proficiency guidelines. Those guidelines are based on what adults would need to know if they 
were visiting the foreign country. That type of content is not realistic for our students to be 
learning. 

Met: We did not base our content on the ACTFL guidelines, just on the notion of defining 
content. 

Rosenbusch: Well, then, the questions remains: What do children need to know? And 
in what context? 

Met: That is probably the hardest question that any foreign language educator has ever had 
to answer. You really do not know what you are preparing them for. 

Rosenbusch: Are you saying that school districts should first define their language 
curriculum? For example, if we are adding an elementary and middle school program to an 
already existing secondary program, would we simply sit down and define the language 
objectives we want for the students who would start in grade three? And once we had those 
objectives, then would we look at the regular elementary school curriculum in the third grade 
and see what things might play into that? I think the teachers are going to ask: What are the 
goals for students' language use? To enter college, to travel abroad, to get a job in Texas? 

Pesola: It seems to me that when we are looking at elementary schoolchildren, we have 
to look at what is important to them in their world so that they will be able to talk about and think 
about that. And that creates a problem with the content for high school students; to what extent 
is there any carryover in terms of what is meaningful to them? 

Bussiek: As a compromise, may I propose using the continuum of language learning that 
is based on how language is acquired? If you have only 30 minutes per day, then you cannot 
develop a continuum in any of the subjects. If we use the stages of language acquisition as 
the continuum, and if we give the teacher the freedom to pull the content from any part of the 
curriculum of that grade that is meaningful at that moment, then we have given less stricture 
to the teachers. 

Rosenbusch: I understand that in an early stage of your immersion program in Milwaukee, 
Helena, that you were not really dealing with the language and that you discovered that 
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including the study of the target language was quite necessary. I also understand that when 
you planned the foreign language content you went to the regular English language curriculum 
and you paralleled that in the foreign language. Your approach makes good sense; but for a 
FLES program that starts in third grade, you cannot do that because you have started too late. 

You also have a very big problem if you base the foreign language content of your FLES 
program on the traditional high school program if that program is grammar-based and 
grammar-driven . If you spread that first year Level One high school program over three or four 
years in elementary school, the elementary program will be nothing but grammar-based. 

Bussiek: But the secondary foreign language program is no longer grammar-based in all 
states. If you look at our curriculum in Georgia, it is really thematic- and function-based. 

Kirsch:* I would like to ask for clarification, because I am not sure whether I understand. 
You think, Horst, the compromise would be that there has to be a connection between the 
curriculum, the content of lessons, and the curriculum of the language? And because of that 
the curriculum of the language is structured according to the curriculum content and not by the 
structure of the language? 

Bussiek:* No, I think it is the other way around. I think that the requirements of language 
building have priority over the building up of the elementary school curriculum. The teacher 
should use only the content that serves to build up the language, vocabulary, phonetics, 
grammar, etc. In short, the curriculum of the elementary schools is parallel to the development 
of language competency; it is not above it. 

Kirsch:* Is it not the other way around? Because a child learns his or her native language 
through content, and through content builds language competence. Why should foreign 
language learning go a different route, especially in the elementary school? 

Bussiek:* When the child is eight years old, one cannot pretend that he or she is a beginner. 

Kirsch:* No, but I can use the experience from my first language to learn the foreign 
language faster . . . 

Jonen-Dittmar:* . . . And you choose the content and then the language you need. 

Kirsch:* But language structure is first and foremost a structure for content, through which 
you experience certain language structure. You use the structures and experience them 
without being aware of it. Reflection on the language structure will perhaps happen by the end 
of the elementary school phase. I think content is the language-building element for an 
'•elementary school learner. 

Bussiek: The basic question here is, If you talk about language acquisition and continuous 
progress, isn't there really a connection with the content anyway? If you choose the content 
as the basis for the language curriculum, the question is, What do you teach and what do you 
eliminate? If the third grade learns all the animals that the zoo has, do you teach all of that 
vocabulary? How does a child learning the foreign language deal with all that? There has to 
be some sort of selection somewhere so that a continuation of language objectives is possible. 

Met: The issues raised here are the crux of the debate. Dieter was saying that for children 
learning their native language, language is inseparable from the ideas that go with them. 
Children learn their language through learning about the world. And so content-based 
instruction is the best kind of instruction, because it is connected to the child's thinking and the 
child's world. It insures developmental appropriateness so that what children are learning in 
language is appropriate to their cognitive and social maturity. All of that is in there, but then 
students say things not really connected to their communicative needs. The difficulty for the 
language teacher who sees the children 30 minutes a day is to decide what gets taught. This 
ties in with what Marcia was saying, too, about how you make the decisions about what you 
want the children to know. From these questions come the decisions about the best vehicles 
to get the children there. 
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THE STATUS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 



Nancy Rhodes 



Rhodes distributes a list of all immersion and partial immersion programs in schools across 
the country (Appendix F) and three articles related to elementary school foreign languages 
(Appendices G, H, and I). 

I want to make a few comments on what is actually going on in the schools. We talked today 
about real innovation and about the exciting things that we like to see in the classrooms. But 
when it comes down to what is actually going on, I think we are at a very critical point. We know 
that to have a good elementary foreign language program we have to 

♦ have intensive instruction 

♦ spend more time in the foreign language 

♦ teach more content 

Model Programs 

The list you have of immersion programs is very impressive. Of all the various models we 
have in the country, immersion is the one that is the most successful, because of its high goals. 
It is also easy to talk about, because there are set goals. The goals of an immersion program 
are for the children to speak, read, understand, and write the language almost as well as a 
native-speaker of the target language and for the children to accomplish the curriculum goals 
as well. Other types of foreign language programs do not have goals that are as specie. On 
the list you have, there are now over 100 schools with immersion programs in 55 districts in 
25 states. The languages taught in total and partial immersion are Spanish; French; German; 
Japanese; Chinese; Hawaiian; and now in Minnesota, Ojibway and Dakota Indian languages; 
and at one school in Detroit, Italian. 

The six schools that have total or partial immersion in German are in Detroit, Miami, Kansas 
City, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Milwaukee. It is impressive to note that the number of 
programs has increased in German, as it has in all the other languages since the very first 
program in this country was started in 1971 in Culver City, California. 

Some people ask why immersion has not caught on more. Immersion is not for every school 
district; the district has to be very interested in, and devoted to, this concept. Also, the programs 
on your list are quite successful, because the school districts have committed themselves to 
the program; they do not have a program just because it is the "in" thing to do. 

For the more traditional FLES models, we have yet to come up with a very good definition, 
because thr* classes can meet anywhere from once to five times per week, 15 to 55 minutes 
per day. FLES programs are much harder to categorize. We have a list of immersion 
programs, but we do not have any list of model FLES programs. When we were talking about 
this earlier, we asked, What are the model FLES programs in this country? Ferndale, Michigan, 
comes to mind; and Glastonbury, Connecticut, has a long-standing program; but we really 
cannot name more than 10 model FLES programs that are articulated and content-based. 
There are a lot of good elementary programs out there, but not necessarily articulated into the 
secondary schools. I think that FLES is a critical area that we and others now have to focus 
on: What we will do with FLES? What direction do we want to see it go? We really have to 
talk about kindergarten through grade 12. We need to discuss the long sequence. 

The other model we cite is the FLEX model, or Foreign Language Experience, where the 
children get just an experience with the language. I think some school districts have found that 
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they like this model because it introduces the children to language and culture so that they can 
then decide what they want to take in high school. A FLEX class may last only six weeks and 
include three or four different languages. Some people believe that FLEX is a waste of time 
and that we should spend our time starting an articulated FLES program so that students can 
continue their studies. But what is happening now in the middle schools is that the whole 
philosophy is an exploratory approach that just touches on different areas. Many feel that the 
exploratory foreign language fits in nicely at the middle school because it gives students a 
chance to explore languages. FLEX is another area we need to discuss more. 

I believe that German is still at a point where schools would not tend to select German as 
a foreign language without having a particular reason for German, whereas they might more 
readily select Spanish or French. Reasons for selecting German might include that a German 
community is located nearby, an excellent German teacher is available, or the principal of the 
school speaks German. 

Strengthening the Position of Programs in the Schools 

Our major problem now in the schools is funding. When budgets are being cut, foreign 
language is the first to go. I think we really have to take advantage of the needs that exist 
already in the schools. One way we can do this with Spanish is to establish two-way immersion 
programs. What two-way means is that you not only have English-speaking children learning 
Spanish, but in the same class you have Spanish-speaking children learning English. Two- 
way means two groups of children learning two languages in the same program. This program 
can serve as a more traditional bilingual education program for the Hispanic children and as 
an immersion program for the English speakers. So far, there are Spanish and Portuguese 
two-way programs, but I do not know of programs for any other languages. 

Another way of strengthening the position of foreign language in the school district is to 
coordinate it with a strong curriculum area; for example, science. That might be a great way 
for the foreign language to come in. If the district already focuses on science, the foreign 
language can be brought in to dovetail with the science through content-based instruction. A 
school district that might have no finances for foreign language might be able to fit foreign 
language in within another curriculum area. One thing I have learned from working in foreign 
languages in elementary school for 1 0 years is that the foreign language really has to be taught 
during the school day, not before or after. We have many programs before and after school- 
which serve valuable purposes-but if we really want to be integrated into the curriculum and 
into the school day, the program m ust take place during the school day. This is the bottom line. 

I also want to mention the National Network for Early Language Learning. We have a 
network of teachers, administrators, and foreign language coordinators who have been 
meeting at national foreign language conferences for a long time. About four years ago, we 
decided it was time to organize a network. Just this year we have become a national 
organization. We have a newsletter, FLES NEWS , for which Marcia Rosenbusch is the editor. 
It is a great forum for topics such as the ones we are discussing. Perhaps we can include 
something about this meeting when it is written up. 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Rhodes: Right. It is amazing that we do not have these programs. That is why it was so 
good to see that Georgia was going to start programs with its funding. We need model 
programs so that when people ask, What is this FLES? we can direct them to this or that school. 

Bartz: Principals come up with very good questions: What do you expect to do with foreign 
language in elementary schools? What are your goals? I feel as though I cannot really answer 
those questions because I do not know the answers. This is something I think we need to 
address. 

Cooper: It seems like FLEX is growing more than anything else. And the middle schools 
are pushing it. 
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Rosen busch: Iowa has only FLEX programs in the medium-sized school districts. In small 
school districts in which the high school teacher is teaching part time, it is possible to increase 
the teacher's hours when the elementary program is added and create an articulated FLES 
program. But I cannot point to any medium-sized school district— and we do not really have any 
large ones in lowa--that has an articulated FLES program. One school district added Spanish, 
French, and German in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and in order not to have all of the sixth 
graders entering middle school with interest in studying further their most recent language, let 
us say, French, one-third cf the students at each grade level study each language. Between 
fourth and sixth grade, each student studies one entire year of French, German, and Spanish. 
These students are spending three years and are notable to achieve any fluency. If we go back 
to the recent national reports, not one says to add elementary school foreign language for any 
reason other than to build fluency. FLEX is not backed by national reports, and that is the 
bottom line. School districts are looking at FLEX because it responds to the popular demands 
for foreign language in the elementary schools. So we are back to the 1950s and we have 
learned nothing. If we are really satisfied with FLEX, we have learned nothing. 

Met: I agree with Marcia. I think we trivialize what we are about when we support programs 
that lead nowhere. I can see a FLEX program as a foundation for more serious study when 
it immediately precedes an articulated sequence, such as having an exploratory program in 
the third grade followed by a program that starts in fourth grade. Understanding what language 
learning is all about has value. But to have the kind of program you just described really 
contradicts everything we believe in. 

Rosenbusch: There are certain benefits from FLEX programs, but they are not foreign 
language benefits. Certainly students are made aware of other cultures, they have a positive 
attitude toward foreign Ian -jage study, and foreign language enrollment tends to go up in 
upper-level programs. Bui . : LEX is not what I would like to call a foreign language program. 

Pesola: Because we have a similar program in Moorhead, I have some reservations about 
out-of-hand discouraging programs like this. But I agree that they are not programs that have 
primarily language goals as outcomes. They can be programs that have strong linguistic 
components that serve to explore and to sample in effective ways. They are misrepresentative 
if they are called language programs. We have said that FLEX programs are one end of the 
continuum; I do not think they belong in the continuum. They need to be presented as 
something else and valued for other reasons. But one of those reasons can be language. If 
they are well taught as language programs, they can give children a real idea of what it means 
to begin to learn a language. These programs are a way of working with children early so that 
they do believe languages are part of what school is all about. But these programs are not part 
of the continuum and are not part of the sequence. My own bias is that if you are going to 
introduce three languages, I would rather see them over a three-year period rather than all 
jammed into one year. Then it can become a real popularity contest, whether the students like 
one teacher more than another. . . . 

Bartz: . . . Excuse me, but what do you do for three years if it is just a FLEX program? 

Pesola: Well, the program I am thinking of is the one we have in Moorhead, where they have 
nine weeks of French in grade four, Spanish in grade five, etc. I think we have to look at these 
programs separately. Some are with value, some totally without-especially those where 
language is not particularly well taught or is taught by someone who spent the summer in 
Mexico in order to be able to teach for three weeks. 

Kirsch:* FLEX is better than nothing, because one gets sensitized to the second language. 
Communication could be one of the aims in introducing foreign language into the elementary 
school. A second reason could be in order to widen your horizon, your idea of the world in the 
sense of global education. I think that this second point could be a very good reason for 
choosing foreign language in the elementary school, because the communicative aspect does 
not always have to be the only, or the prevailing reason. 
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Bussiek:* Dieter, if I can quickly comment that what is being stated at the moment as 
"reasons for foreign language learning" has little to do with intrinsic reasons. In the American 
mentality, if it does not result in dollars and cents, one cannot use it as a reason. So you have 
to find reasons as to why it is good for American competitiveness around the world. 

Kirsch:* But I see in these points arguments for intrinsic motivation. 

Bussiek:* But only hints in that direction. I was possibly being rude there by saying that 
in an American context-as far I can understand it after four years-giving intrinsic reasons for 
motivation does not go very far with administrators and politicians who have to foot the bill in 
the end, so you need business reasons such as 

• What a foreign language does for your job 

• What a foreign language does for your career, or what it does to regain American 
competitiveness. 

Intrinsic or educational reasons, which do not have to be contradictory but which go beyond 
perhaps the focus on human development, do not go down too well with those who hold the 
purse strings. 

Cooper: There is another model that dovetails with the idea of saving money, and that is 
the idea of putting a little bit of foreign language into the elementary-schoolteacher. I heard 
about that in Tennessee. They would bring a teacher in for a few weekends or weeks in the 
summer and teach a few phrases for use in the class. When I started getting involved with FLES 
in Georgia, a lot of elementary teachers were most interested in this— certainly more than high 
school teachers. 

Rhodes: What is so great about that is they are already elementary trained. These teachers 
would need, however, to complete extensive and intensive language training to develop the 
skills necessary for teaching a foreign language program. 
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3. WHAT IS THE ROLE OF GERMAN 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 



DISCUSSION 



Why Study German? 

Bussiek: I will open the last topic for the day, "The Role of German in the Elementary 
Curriculum," and I trust that someone will come forward since instead of a presenter we have 
an open discussion. 

Bartz: I am finding that people will always choose Spanish. There is the perception that 
is the most useful and needed language in this country, because we are so close to Spanish- 
speaking countries and there are many Spanish speakers in this country. I do not know how 
we can overcome the problem. 

Rosenbusch: I hear teachers in Iowa telling me that their high school principals and school 
administrators are dropping French and German for Spanish, so that is echoing what you are 
saying. This concerns me very much-even though I am a Spanish teacher myself-because 
we would be extremely foolish to focus on one language to the exclusion of all others. We really 
should come out in favor of the teaching of numerous and diverse languages. Nancy made 
an interesting point: It seems that where German is taught there are special reasons why 
German is taught there. To increase the teaching of German in this country, you would be alert 
to those regions and find ways to foment the German teaching there. Perhaps it would be quite 
difficult to find a school on the border with Mexico that would be willing to teach German, but 
throughout the Midwest, German has a long tradition. Certainly there are many areas where 
the teaching of German could be encouraged. 

Curtain: I think the goals of what we are trying to do are going to come through no matter 
which language is taught. I think we need to push for a plurality of languages, and that is the 
way we can gain an interest in German. 

Kirsch:* There is only one reason for children to learn German, and that is because they 
want to. And so for children to want to, you have to make them curious about the German 
countries and language. To make them curious, you have to consider strategies and 
scenarios. That is the solution. 

Cooper: Nancy, you said there were special reasons for the existence of these German 
programs. What were some of them? 

Rhodes: Well, in Cincinnati and Milwaukee, where they have German partial immersion 
programs, they have strong German heritage. 

Bussiek: In Georgia the reason why the principal thinks German is important may be that 
he has been to Germany or has studied it at the university or had no reason to dislike it or 
because the language supervisor of the district is half-German. 

Jonen-Dittmar:* I can add some anecdotal evidence: I was talking to a hotel owner 
yesterday. Because of the economic importance of Germany and Japan, he suggested that 
learning Japanese and German was essential. 

Kirsch:* But that would not be a reason why an elementary school student should learn 
German. 

Pillot- I am now taking a course in multicultural education in which one of the assignments 
was to discuss our family background. Out of the 35 students in the class, I would say 30 of 
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them shared a German background, but not one of them had studied German. My question 
to them was, Why didn't you take German? The answer I got was, Well, my family did not think 
it was appropriate to take German. Every time I have interacted with a group from Michigan, 
I have learned that there are preconceived notions and stereotypes left over from before I was 
born that are still affecting why people take one ianguage or another. I think the reason why 
people feel as though they have to give a reason for why they take German is because they 
have to justify it somehow. 

I have no problem whatsoever finding a reason to take German. The fact that President 
George Bush talked to German Chancellor Helmut Kohl when trying to decide how to help 
Russia get through the winter is significant. He did not go talk to someone from Mexico or 
France. I have an exchange student from Greece who said she was taking German because 
the European Community agreements will help Germany become the economic leader in 
Europe. That to her was reason enough. 

I have come to understand that many values that are an integral part of American society- 
diligence, attention to detail, technological awareness, striving for engineering expertise- 
these are all values that come to the American society from Germany. Many values that have 
made a contribution to this society have a German background whether Americans recognize 
this fact or not. For me these are reasons enough why children should study German. 

Rosenbusch: What connection do young children have with German in their daily lives? 
They have Spanish on Sesame Street, French on MisierRogers, but there is no chance fortheir 
curiosity to be stimulated about German. 

Pesola: What if some sort of mass media program akin to those shows were developed by 
German groups or organizations like the Goethe-lnstitut? Such a program would not compete, 
but would have similar currency, so that there would be something about German to be curious 
about in the general culture. 

Rosenbusch: There was a program developed some years ago at Oregon State University 
called the Pappenheimers. 

Bussiek, adapting the comments of Kirsch: This idea of creating curiosity is one of the 
reasons why Dieter and his team are preparing videos and language-learning films for children 
at the elementary level. They are developing a program of 26 episodes of 15 minutes each. 
The scripts will be discussed in the next week; production begins in the spring of 1992; 
screening and distribution begin in the fall of 1992. Course material will be available at the 
same time as the videos. 

Rhodes: When you think about who the students will be in the next generation, there will 
be a high proportion of students whose native languages are Spanish, Vietnamese, Lao, or 
Khmer. 

Rosenbusch: We have a task force in our community that is considering adding a foreign 
language program in the elementary and middle schools. We currently have Spanish, French, 
and German in the high school. When the task force gave a presentation to the school board, 
it talked about adding those languages in elementary and middle school. The school board 
asked about the less commonly taught languages. There is definitely a trend among school 
boards and administrators to add the less commonly taught languages such as Japanese, 
Arabic, and Russian. 

Pesola: We surely are the most threatened by the interest in less commonly taught 
languages, because we are the ones who will be "bumped." They will not "bump" Spanish, 
although they may diminish it. So we need to be aggressive. . . . 

Bussiek: ... or make clear that we are less commonly taught! In numbers we are not too 
far away. 

Pesola: I think it is important to look at what we have been trying to do with the Kinder Lernen 
Deutsch project-that is, providing one of the things people would care about: materials. We 
just have to keep doing what we are doing. 
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Bussiek: My feeling all along has been that we will never have German as the number one 
foreign language in this country. I advocate finding niches and really developing programs 
there, because as the old saying goes, "Nothing breeds success like success." If there is a 
nucleus German program somewhere, then we have a good chance that there are three or four 
other German programs mushrooming around that area. In German there is the saying, Klein 
aber fein, small but excellent. I think that German teachers in this country have to learn to live 
with small success. That is the role that German can and should play. The Kinder Lernen 
Deutsch team has to try to find these niches and identify model programs. We want Johnny 
to come home from his program and say how much he loved German this morning. That is 
one way we can work to have our share of the foreign language teaching in this country. 

Pesola: There also is something to what Nancy pointed out, that there really are so few 
exemplary FLES programs in this country. We have Ferndale, Michigan, and one of the great 
things is its strong German program. Maybe we need to think about ways to first encourage, 
then nurture the German FLES programs that are beginning, or are already in existence, so 
they can be highlighted. 

Bussiek: I have tried at every conference I have been going to, to find a school that has 
a K through 12 foreign language program. So far, I have not found one. 

Roseribusch: There have to be publications coming out of Ferndale; it is a model for the 
country When you are involved in the teaching and the administration of a program, it is 
impossible to find time to write, but that has to come about because we need the information 
desperately. The example of Ferndale is just so exciting to hear about. 

Pillot: People always want to attend our workshops in Ferndale or visit the classrooms. 
Many do not come because either their district will not pay the travel costs or we cannot 
accommodate so many people at the same time. We have talked about putting on a workshop 
at a hotel, but that becomes a money problem. 

Rosenbusch: Another important point is if you do not have well-prepared teachers, it does 
not matter how high the level of interest in the language is. You want to be preparing superb 
German teachers. From what I see in the research, time abroad is a key factor in developing 
fluency. I think you absolutely need to nurture the young German teachers and "renovate" the 
teachers in the field by allowing them that possibility in some way. 

Curtain: We started the Kinder Lernen Deutsch project with a dream of putting together 
some kind of a German curriculum for the elementary school. Of course, we narrowed that 
dream down to what we could do with the available funds on a short-term basis. The 
Loseblattsammlung was one of the products that came out of our short-term goals. I think we 
need to keep the dream of a German curriculum for the elementary school alive and not lose 
sight of it We still need to provide teachers with materials that will help them with integration. 
We need to have some materials ready that German teachers can go to when they say: I am 
going to teach the solar system-what can I use? German teachers have an even greater 
burden in finding content-related materials than Spanish or French teachers, who can turn to 
the bilingual education department or to French immersion programs in Canada for language- 
specific content materials. 

Promoting Language Learning 

Met- It really does not matter which foreign language you start in elementary school. The 
purposes of learning a foreign language can be achieved with any language. Certainly no one 
can predict fo: today's kindergardeners what the language demands of their adult life will be. 
Anyone who went to elementary school when we did would have laughed over the notion that 
Japanese would be a major world language in the 1 980s and 1 990s. No one can foresee the 
future When communities begin to make their decisions, often what will happen is a survey 
will be st;"* out asking parents what languages they would like their children to learn. Getting 
community input is very important. But along with getting community input is the responsibility 
of informing people so they can make informed choices rather than random choices. I think 
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people too often just check off whatever happens to be there. What are some of the ways we 
can promote the notion that language learning is beneficial, regardless of which language? 

Pesola: We should add to that Helena's notion of diversity, that there should be a variety 
of languages. A new immersion program in Minnesota just started this fall. Foreign language 
educators were begging the school district, Please do not start Spanish! There is already so 
much pressure for qualified teachers for Spanish immersion programs. There is no way this 
area can support yet another Spanish immersion program-please choose French or German. 
It was a difficult message to get them to accept, but they did choose French. 

Met: I think Carol Ann raises an important point. One place where outside support can be 
beneficial is in ensuring :he supply of qualified teachers. I think several people here are familiar 
with the program the Belgian government sponsored several years ago to provide French 
language teachers to programs in the United States. Local program participation ranged from 
paying them as regular classroom teachers to having their salaries paid by outside agencies. 
With a program similar to that, people would not have to worry about where to find a teacher. 
Teacher availability has to be an important consideration in starting a program, especially for 
a long-term program. If you decide to start Japanese in a small community, what do you do 
if you only have one Japanese teacher and she or he moves? Your program falls apart. I think 
the Goethe-lnstitut or other players in this game could potentially help as organizations to meet 
the instructional needs of schools. 

Pesola: German may be uniquely positioned, because we already have an established 
connection with state Departments of Education with our Fachberater (educational consult- 
ants). Not that this solves all the world's problems, but when I think of what the licensing 
problems are for immersion teachers who are foreign nationals, it just boggles the mind. 

Met: If you bring people into this country under exchange teacher provisions, there is more 
flexibility, so that is a good way to implement this kind of exchange. Even if it is a one-way 
exchange, such as a visiting teacher program, it is more easily achieved at the state level than 
in individual school districts. There are both visa and work permit considerations in establishing 
exchanges. 

Bussiek: I understand that is being debated in Europe. How would you react to my 
suggestion, that instead of having one language parallel to the rest of the curriculum from K 
through 12, one would advocate learning two languages in that time? 

Rosenbusch: Lynn Haire (Ferndale, Michigan) has said that there need to be points In the 
program where students have the possibility of continuing the language, switching languages, 
or adding a second language. If I want my child to learn Japanese and the school to which my 
child is assigned offers Spanish, I would be a lot happier if at seventh or ninth grade my child 
could switch languages. The students who really enjoy languages could at that time add a 
second language. We must keep in mind that if you do not have many years of study of one 
language, you will not get to the point where you can use it effectively. So l.think you do not 
want to short-change students that have a continuing interest in a language). 

Curtain: Because language competence has not been a priority in this country, it is 
probably difficult for us to react to the idea of learning two languages. A vision that is there- 
a vision I would like to have for everyone in this country-is that everyone learns a second 
language, becomes bilingual to some extent, then adds another language onto that. This is 
certainly a vision that Europeans have. Why can't we share that vision? 

Jonen-Dittmar:* I think that the experience in Europe shows why it is easy to start with a 
foreign language in the elementary school-the child has already experienced the mother 
tongue and has all the skills to learn another language. If the child has had enough time to learn 
the second language at the elementary school, he or she can easily learn a third language. 

My daughter is an example. She learned Indonesian at age five, because we lived in 
Indonesia. And although she has had only one year of English, she went alone to buy jeans 
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only one day after we arrived here. She has learned how to learn. This is an experience you 
cannot convey as a vision. When American children have experienced intensive language 
learning, we will hear: Aha! It is that easy to learn another language! 

Curtain: In our immersion schools, the parents wanted the children to learn a third language 
after they left the elementary school. We finally managed to provide it in our middle schools. 
But we madethe mistake of putting the students from the immersion program in with beginners, 
who had never had any language experience. The immersion students learned twice as fast 
as the beginners, because the immersion students knew how to learn another language. We 
now have separate beginning level classes for the immersion students. They continue their 
immersion language, then pick up the third language in a traditional foreign language class. 
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4. HOW CAN CONTENT, CULTURE, 
AND SKILL BUILDING BE COMBINED 
IN FOREIGN LANGUAGE LEARNING? 



IN SEARCH OF A FRAMEWORK 
FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Carol Ann Pesola 

The focus of my doctoral dissertation is on the competing priorities that exist when we talk 
about content-based language education. I decided to pull together the ideas and issues I was 
encountering, to try to make some sense of them and to provide a path through these 
competing priorities. After much input, my effort is very near completion. 

It seems to me from readings and discussion that the starting point for curriculum planning 
should be the developmental characteristics of the learner. This became a significant part of 
the playing field for the model I have developed. As I worked with the model, it also seemed 
very clear that the characteristics of both the learner and the teacher should work together to 
form the real playing field. That is why you see in the outer rim of this model that everything 
is constrained by, and is interactive with, both the characteristics of the learner and the 
characteristics of the teacher, which include the developmental level, learning style, and the 
experiential background-in terms of linguistic experiences and life experiences (Appendix J). 
This model is integrative, and interactive, but probably not innovative, since it attempts to look 
at some things that have been going on for a long time. 

The Thematic Center and Outcomes 

In this model, just as Connie discussed, the core decision is the development of a thematic 
center. That is the starting point and the central focus of planning for elementary school 
languages. The next step is to determine outcomes. Based on the decision of the thematic 
center, we look at three kinds of outcomes: 

1 . Functional language outcomes 

• What language do children need or might children profitably be able to develop through 
the use of this thematic center? (These are not necessarily grammatical outcomes.) 

2. Subject content outcomes 

• What elements from the general content curriculum are most logically and promisingly 
integrated within this thematic center? 

3. Culture outcomes 

• What elements of the target culture seem to be the most appropriate components of 
this particular thematic center? 

The circles representing these three categories are linked-similiar to a Venn Diagram-to 
indicate that they are not separated by discrete boundaries, but rather that there is significant 
overlapping. In fact, in the areas of overlap, there are sometimes points of tension. For 
example, there is tension between subject content outcomes and functional language 
outcomes when we create great activities that unfortunately require no language at all. We 
suddenly realize, Wait a minute. We are missing something here. There is no point of doing 
this activity even though it is a very nice activity, because it does not further our language 
outcomes. Or we may get ideas about activities we would like to include from the content 
curriculum and then come up against the fact that the student language skills are not well 
enough developed to complete the activities successfully in the target language. This problem 
often c-xurs in social studies in fourth or fifth grade, where a great deal of language is needed 
in ord *r to achieve many of the social studies outcomes. In both types of situations, there is 
a point v.* tension. 
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Tension also exists where subject content outcomes and culture outcomes overlap. A group 
of planners can get going with the subject content, suddenly come to the end of a planning 
session, and realize, Whoa! There is no culture in this plan at all. The example of this that 
Helena and I talk about is a solar system unit. You really have to work at building in culture- 
particularly German culture-into this unit. But when you are committed to having all three 
elements as the basis of the curriculum, you do work harder to find the cultural component. 

You can also raise the issue that culture is content, and many discussions have been held 
on this issue. Culture is a kind of content on the one hand, yet this model argues that it is also 
important to think of culture separately from content, at least for some purposes, in order to be 
sure to include the specific language- and culture-related elements that might otherwise be 
overlooked. The relationship between language and culture can also be questioned. Of 
course, they are quite closely related. Yet I think it has often been the case-particularly with 
immersion programs-that we have made the assumption that because we are teaching 
language we are automatically teaching culture too. This can mean that we assume culture 
but do not really teach it, and cultural goals are not met. In the planning process, this model 
is intended to encourage thinking of the three goals as at least partially separate, even though 
they are very closely interrelated. 

The thematic center guides the whole planning process, and the three areas-culture, 
functional language, and subject content-are the key decisions that need to be made in 
developing the units. The other decisions follow these. 

Other Decisions 

• What activities will reflect the language, culture, and content of the thematic center? 

• How will outcomes be evaluated? 

• What classroom setting will be chosen? 

• What vocabulary will be necessary, and what will be suggested by this thematic center? 

• What grammatical structures will be necessary for the communication suggested by this 
theme? 

• What materials will be needed? 

All of the categories in this circle will influence the earlier decisions. Perhaps a teacher 
cannot do as much with a particular cultural unit as previously thought because it requires too 
many materials, a larger vocabulary, or a different classroom setting. The model is interactive 
in this way, just as every decision is also influenced by the teacher and learner characteristics. 
These six additional areas of decision follow and influence, but do not lead, the process of 
curriculum development. 

This is essentially the decision-making model that I have developed. It is intended to reflect 
the kinds of decisions one might make at a program or a unit level and to model a process that 
might also be used in day-by-day lessons, although that is not its primary intent. 

Sources of Outcomes 

Where do these outcomes come from? The outcomes themselves are chosen indepen- 
dently and are not generated within the model. For example, the functional language outcomes 
come from inventories of functions and notions, such as those provided us by Baldegger's 
Kontaktschwelle. I have located a particularly useful source of functions for the elementary 
school, the Australian Language Levels, which were prepared by the Curriculum Development 
Centre for the junior primary levels. When working through the curriculum design process in 
Wilmette, Illinois, we found that working from a list of functions really seems to be helpful. As 
for the subject content outcomes, I think that is where we go to the curriculum of the school 
district or to the state curriculum to look at the outcomes for the given grade level, or for the 
preceding grade level, as a source from which to choose as we develop the theme. 

With culture it is a little harder, because there is no inventory to draw from. In my article 
"Culture in the Elementary School Foreign Language Classroom, " I suggest that one way of 
thinking about cultural components is to look at cultural symbols, practices, and products. It 
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is very hard to recommend particular cultural elements in a general plan, because with each 

• language 

• teacher's background 

• individual situation 

the culture that can be addressed is going to be quite different. Here again is where teacher 
characteristics are going to come in rather markedly. 

The first step in implementing this model is to establish the theme. The next is to brainstorm 
possibilities for content and activities, and then begin to organize language functions, subject 
content, and culture. At the next level of decisions are the decisions about vocabulary and 
grammar, the selection of activities, and how the planning of the activities will be carried out. 
The curriculum, then, becomes a series of such thematic units. We had four thematic units at 
Wilmette, of which some teachers only taught two because of the quantity of material in the unit. 
One of the assumptions of this model is that the units do not have to be sequential. But there 
does have to be reinforcement of what went on before and anticipation of what is to come. That 
is how the units are linked. Pesola distributes a written description of the framework {Appendix 
K). Considerable feedback from a number of people in this room and others has made me 
reasonably confident that this framework takes into account much of what is gc;«ig on in 
elementary school foreign languages and that it can be a practical way of approaching the task 
of how to pull all these elements together. 

To summarize, I would say: 

• The thematic center drives the curriculum 

• The model gives approximately equal weight to: 

• the language functions of the curriculum 

• the jultural components of the curriculum 

• the subject-content connections that we make within the curriculum 

The other decisions are important and interactive with these three major components, but 
they do not drive the curriculum. That is the hidden innovation, if you will. Neither the grammar 
nor the vocabulary is driving the decision making; those are being driven by the idea that there 
is something worth talking about because it is of interest to both the student and the teacher. 
Finally, the students and the teacher really make the difference; everything has to be planned 
and developed in light of these questions: 

• What is the student interest and background? 

• What is the teacher interest and background? 

• How do they interact? 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Bussiek: I think the question is, 

• How can content, citure, and skill-building be combined in foreign language? 

Cooper: We have tried to determine which topics we would select for the curriculum. There 
are several ways to go about topic selection. One is to take foreign language textbooks and 
try to list the topics included; these would be the traditional topics. Another way is the content- 
based approach-find out from elementary school curriculum guides what topics are taught. 
We also discussed functional language and how it would fit into the scheme. Basically, in our 
project we stayed with that area for quite a while and tried to bring in the content-based 
approach to help determine what the curriculum should be. It is hard to use content as the 
driving force for determining the curriculum. 

Curtain: Trying to identity where to start is difficult, because you can start anywhere. How, 
then, can you help people develop a curriculum? If it is difficult for us as we are discussing it 
here, it will certainly be difficult for the schools and teachers trying to start programs. There 
is an urgent need for K through 12 model programs that are organized to demonstrate the 
integration of language, content, and culture. 

Pesola: One of the things that I think is helpful— that Connie provided for us-is an idea that 
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is already going on in the elementary school: thematic teaching. We have a model there in 
a sense, except for the cultural component. The cultural component is that piece that is 
distinctively the foreign language. In the Whole Language approach-or the integrated 
approach at the elementary school level-all the language functions in the first language and 
the activities of listening, speaking, reading, and writing are integrated with the content 
curriculum. Translating the functional language to the foreign language, we can simply 
piggyback onto that model and add one additional component-culture. 

It was relatively easy to develop the curriculum when we had the grammatical syllabus, 
because we knew what we had to teach first: the present tense, of course. And then we went 
on from there. I think many of our teachers are looking for "The Way" to teach and what to 
teach. I think for many of them making the change to thematic instruction will be threatening, 
scary, and very difficult. 

Rosenbusch: But foreign language teachers can pair up with elementary schoolteachers 
for help in developing Whole Language or thematic instruction. I think that the difficult part of 
curriculum development is defining the functional language outcomes. If you are starting a new 
program, how do you determine what your functional language outcomes will be? It would be 
helpful to have models such as Ferndale's. 

Curtain: But the Ferndale model is still working toward integration with the curriculum 
content. 

Rosenbusch: Right. But if I were given the functional language outcomes, I would have 
no problem with the themes, because I am comfortable with that. 

Bartz: If you were to sit down and develop a K througn 1 2 curriculum, would you start with 
outcomes or with themes? Where do you start? Is it better to do the outcomes after you 
determine the content or the themes? 

Rosenbusch: Pat, you were saying that you had found a theme for this year. Then again, 
you already have a curriculum in which the functional language is determined. 

PHIot: That is right. In our district, the sources of outcomes are identified for us already. 
The publication that we have lists the language functions; culture; and the outcomes for the 
content areas, although that is not something we have emphasized thus far. Carol Ann 
suggested that defining the outcomes was the first task. 

Pesola: It might be interesting to mention that in my initial version of this model, the 
outcomes were a third-level decision. I had placed outcomes and evaluation together. When 
I thought about how the process really works, I realized that the outcomes are not part of this 
framework; they are prelim inary to it. This framework does not claim to generate the outcomes 
or to show you how to generate outcomes; rather, it shows how to choose from available 
outcomes. I do not feel capable of coming up with the outcomes; I do not feel that is my area 
of expertise. I think that has already been done. 

Rosenbusch: I do not think that outcomes have already been determined. I think that a 
major contribution to the field could be made if those schools that have defined outcomes were 
to publish them. How does a new program define its outcomes? It will fall back on grammar 
outcomes or adapt them from some preexisting material, whether those outcomes are 
appropriate to their situation or not. 

Curtain: I agree. I think we cannot just give people a model and say, Do this. We have 
to show them how. 

Pesola: What I am saying is that sources tor functional language outcomes are available. 

Rosenbusch: Someone will have to make the decision about outcomes for the school 
district, and on what basis will it be made? In other words, these learners-will they be in contact 
with native-speakers, or travelling soon, or are there language groups within the community? 
And if not, what are we preparing them for? How do we determ ine their language needs? There 
may be no "real" needs; they are artificial. So you can determine whatever outcomes you want. 
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Pesola: It seems to me we can go back to what makes sense in terms of the world in which 
these children live. What makes sense is the language they need in order to deal with their 
own immediate environment-which has to do with what they are learning in the rest of the 
curriculum, how they live in the classroom, and the interactive needs they have in terms of 
dealing with the general habits of living in the target language. Then, expand that by adding 
the literature component and some of the cultural components of the target language that may 
be of use. Culture is one extra thing that goes beyond the immediate classroom use. What 
is important for the first graders is how to deal with their immediate environment. 

Curtain: Classroom teachers faced with the realities of day to day preparation and planning 
certainly take a theme and implement it, and do a marvelous job of meeting the interests of 
students. Where they need help is in the area of a K through 12 framework. Dieter mentioned 
yesterday finding the point where the children are interested. There are hundreds of those 
points. Finding the points is not so difficult, but fitting these points into a developmental 
framework from a K through 12 perspective is where the difficulty lies. 

Bartz: That is what I mentioned in discussion. I get calls from principals who say, If they 
start in the fourth grade, what will happen when they get to high school? How should we alter 
the existing program? I do not really have the answers to that question either, but I think we 
need to look at that issue and identify some models. There is no definite answer to any of this, 
but at least it would be helpful if we had some alternatives, some models, something we can 
hypothesize might work. 

Rosenbusch: Is there one best way? There are several negative responses. What we 
need to do, then, is discuss what factors need to be considered. 

Generating Long-term Outcomes 

Met: It seems that there are a number of ways to generate those long-term outcomes, some 
of which we have already discussed. I think one of them is to look at the tradition of, What is 
most frequently done at the secondary school in your school system? and try to gear what you 
do in the elementary school to articulate with that in some way. And I am not trying here to argue 
the pros and cons of each, but just lay out what some options may be. And I think Marcia's 
question is a good one-namely, Which of those options should we take? 

Another one that has a lot of merit-as well as being fraught with its set of difficulties— is to 
start from the interests of the child as Dieter and Carol Ann were saying. In that respect, the 
thematic center can exist independently of a preexisting set of outcomes in the sense that you 
start from, What is it the children are really captured with and engaged with? If you planned 
four thematic centers per year over a three-year period, let us say for grades four, five, and six, 
at the end of developing these 12 thematic centers, one could a posteriori say, Here's what 
students are enabled to do as a result of this. I think it would behoove us to go back to these 
options and see where they lead us in terms of their implications for long-term learning and for 
the spiraling effect. 

Curtain: ... But wouldn't it also a priori hold that, I have four years, and this is the language 
framework I want to teach? . . . 

Met: . . . Absolutely. And I think what I am trying to say is that there are many places from 
which to begin: 

• One is to begin with your own set of outcomes determined a priori. 

• A second one is to go with your secondary curriculum. 

■ A third one is to go a posteriori and say, When you do these thematic centers, here is 
where you end up. 

These are three options, each one with its own set of advantages and disadvantages. If we 
look at these three, and any others that we can generate, then I think we might have a better 
handle on what makes the most sense for us-maybe not in the year 2000, but where we are 
today and the direction we need to go in the next decade. How do we go from the do-your-own- 
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thing kind of FLES curriculum to something we can point to and say, If a student follows this 
kind of curriculum for X years, here is what a reasonable expectation is. And I do not think we 
have ever been able to pin that down. Part of it, of course, is the lack of consistency of time 
on task. When you deal with so many students, you only have so many minutes. 

The other part is that we never really had a curriculum to point to and be able to say what 
reasonable outcomes might be. When we were working in Arizona, we started with a set of 
assumptions-you had foreign language for five times a week for 30 minutes for two years, etc. 
With those assumptions, we said, Here is what you may be able to do at the end of two years. 
But even that-given all of our combined years of experience-was really hard, because none 
of us really knows. 

Pesola: And I think one of the things getting lost in that mix, and one of the things I get 
nervous about when we start talking about the secondary school goals, is that we have an 
opportunity at the elementary school for doing different things: language development things 
that are not described so much by grammatical structures the students can master and lists 
of vocabulary students can respond to. In elementary school, students can read much more 
in functional terms and can also build up a body of language in a way that is similar to what 
children do in the first language before they arrive at school. And certainly children who arrive 
at school at age five come with a host of different kinds of language experiences-experiences 
that are in whole different vocabulary areas and that vary in the relationship of the written and 
the spoken word. And yet, somehow we bring all the children together as they develop literacy. 
What I want to suggest is that we need to make a case particularly for primary school language 
as being very different from the secondary level-that is, not necessarily sequential, but much 
more experiential; developmental^ based, and not grammatically describable. 

Met: What you are doing is pointing out the disadvantages of one of those three options 
and arguing in favor of the advantages of generating your own set of outcomes, which do not 
necessarily have to be tied to a secondary curriculum. You are saying that you would start a 
priori of intended outcomes, but you would not necessarily contend that these fit with the 
secondary curriculum in such and such a way. 

Bartz: I think that when you look at grades four, five, and six, you can be talking about 
another kind of learner already. While there may be some similarities with the lower grades, 
by the time you get to sixth grade, at least, there are differences. In the real world, there are 
many schools that want to opt for a beginning entrance point in the fourth grade. It seems that 
is where the division comes. Perhaps we can make that distinction, that it is a different kind 
of thing in the primary level versus the intermediate, and you get a different kind of experience 
there. 

Bussiek: But isn't that due to the fact that w^ are latecomers with our subject? You do not 
have that same argument in all the other subjects at elementary school. Th*y build onto each 
other from the bottom up. The situation we probably have to bear with-maybe for a number 
of years-is that we have to start from the bottom and work up and start from the top and work 
down. 

Let me just make one further point. If you need an outcome, my argument would be that 
foreign language teaching has to be an integral part of elementary and high school teaching 
in order to teach students that there is a world beyond themselves. If th is outcome is accepted, 
people in the schools will ask, Well, why can't social studies do that? And then we have to make 
the case that foreign language has the advantage that, when properly taught, it gives you the 
experience of what is different. And you can then accept differences more readily. That for 
me is enough of an outcome. If everyone accepted that as the outcome of foreign language 
programs, then I think we would be a step ahead. 

Rosenbusch: I think a major problem, not just in determining which outcomes, is that we 
do not know how to measure outcomes. Even if we determine outcomes that we are satisfied 
with in the classroom , to measure them is extremely difficult. We do not know how to measure 
outcomes very well. 
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Pesola: That is another thing they are struggling with in Whole Language. It is a parallel 
issue. We really need more dialogue with people in English and language arts who are 
struggling with these issues, because the issues are so similar. It is a qrammar versus holistic 
issue, a how-do-you-measure-it issue. I do not mean to oversimplify the complexity of our 
particular situation, but I think there are some parallels. 

Rosenbusch: And the same thing with culture. How do we measure cultural outcomes? 
How do we measure attitudes? 

Curtain: Well, if we go back to how we can help teachers with curriculum development, what 
are we going to tell them? 

Pillot: One of the difficulties is that the kinds of outcomes we are talking about are not the 
traditional ones. One of the complaints of high school and college teachers is that students 
take Xyears of language and then cannot say a word. So it seems that one of the advantages 
of elementary school program s is that students can learn how to speak and say things and learn 
how to understand spoken language. Those are the two areas of our specialization. And I have 
never seen those as being contrary. To me it makes a lot of sense to teach the children how 
to speak and listen when they are at the age most able to do that. Let them learn about 
grammar, structure, and so on, when they are old enough to study that, at a high school level. 
If they learn how to speak and listen by the time of sixth or eighth grade, then we can focus more 
on the kind of things they need to know about toe structure of the language by the time they 
begin the first year of university. We can fill in the structural gaps, the linguistic gaps, and all 
the other skills they need by that level. So I do not see these as opposing; yet for some reason, 
everyone I talk to seems to. They do not see that these outcomes complement each other. It 
is very difficult to teach high school students how to speak. Their accent is different; their 
fluency is different. To me a real viable outcome to expect from young children up until eighth 
grade is that in this kind of program they can learn how to say some of the things mentioned 
here. 

Model Programs and Measuring Outcomes 

Curtain: Perhaps that is what we need to do, describe what a group of primary or 
intermediate students can do. 

Rosenbusch: The outcomes would be different if I have 1 0 minutes twice every week and 
you have one half hour every day. 

Pillot: Can we put outcomes on a continuum and say that if you meet every day for one hour 
then you will end up at this point on the continuum? 

Curtain: I view a program with 30 minutes of instruction per day for five days a week as a 
sort of yardstick. 

Rosenbusch: I think we would be much better off to look at a model like Ferndale s, since 
they have their language functions determined. If Ferndale would be willing to work with us f 
we could review what they are doing, see how it is functioning, and make suggestions based 
on our experience and on the research. At the same time we should try to identify other models. 
We could find another site where the foreign language program begins in fourth grade. 

Pillot: From the conversations we have had in Michigan with teachers from FLES 
programs-when we were trying to develop our curriculum outcomes for the state-l would say 
that there are some commonalities across programs. When teachers get together and talk 
about what their students can do when they get into German I at the end of so many lessons 
in elementary school, there are some things that most of the students can do. The outcomes 
we identified for our program had to be watered down so they fit some of the other kinds of 
programs that do not meet every day. Ferndale probably has more outcomes than the other 
programs. 
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Rosenbusch: Methodology will make a great difference. If I adopt Ferndale's model but 
I use a different teaching methodology, I will have different outcomes from Ferndale. So it 
seems to me that if several models were identified, and if each were given the best of what we 
know from research and experience in terms of methodology, and if the teachers were able to 
adapt this information to their classrooms, we would have an excellent opportun ity to study real 
outcomes from real programs. 

Pillot: There are two problems we ran into. I can tell you what most of my students can do, 
based on my observations. So can other teachers in our program. But what we do not have 
is a testing instrument. We get to oral proficiency, and all of the assessment instruments are 
geared for high school students. We have talked about this before. How do we go about testing 
the oral proficiency of young children? The other problem is that even if we know how we are 
supposed to test, who has been trained to test in that way? We certainly do not have time to 
explore assessment; we are in the classroom. How do we actually assess students in a way 
that is practical, that does not take too many hours, and does not cost so much that it really is 
unrealistic for anyone to use? 

Met: It might be a very beneficial exercise to do what Marcia is suggesting. But even if we 
were to do that, all we could say at the end of it is, Given one approach, for example Ferndale's, 
here are some of the consequences of having made their se\ of decisions-because their set 
of decisions is based on the fact that their secondary program is designed to coordinate with 
the incoming students. I think that we still have to be clear about what other kinds of decisions 
one might make and what some of the consequences of those kinds of decisions might be. 
Here are the consequences of these kinds of decisions in the long run: If you choose to do B 
instead of A here is where this will leave you in terms of other decisions and other tasks you 
will have to perform later on. 

I really do think we also need to come back to distinguishing between outcomes and 
inventories of functions and notions. An inventory does not tell you with any precision what a 
student is able to do. A student who is asked, Do you like ice cream? and replies, Yes, has 
expressed an opinion. The response of, Vanilla, to, Do you want the chocolate or vanilla? 
indicates a preference. And what about the student who says, You know, vanilla has always 
been my favorite flavor, because ev< . ;ince. . . . That is also expressing a preference. 

Inventories are not outcomes. They are only beginning steps. In a recursive or spiral 
curriculum, what you want to do is see how far we stretch students 1 ability to express these 
functions in terms of the linguistic resources that they have available to them. A student who 
only knows one way to express a preference is not as flexible a communicator, nor as 
sophisticated and diverse a communicator, as a student who knows five ways and knows how 
to adjust communication to the relationship. 

When we started writing our secondary curriculum, we ran into a lot of problems trying to 
discriminate what students could do in the third year as compared with the first year. It all 
sounded the same. It was hard to put in one outcome statement how a Level Three student 
expresses preferences differently from a Level One student. An important part of curriculum 
development is to show where the growth takes place. Because that, in turn, (using Carol Ann's 
model) determines the selection of vocabulary, grammar, and functions that you are going to 
focus on in your thematic unit. It is not just what fits in the theme, but how do that theme and 
those language functions and vocabulary and grammar stretch your student to the next point? 
That is really what curriculum development has to be: a plan for growth. 

Pillot: Last year at the end of the year we tested our tenth graders who had gone through 
1 0 years of FLES. We had a very difficult time finding a testing instrument. What we chose 
was the Colorado Proficiency Sample Project. The tester described exactly that difficulty you 
mentioned. Where the test asked what the student can do, the results had to be quantified by 
how many sentences, how long, how many verb forms, and so on. That test is not perfect, but 
it is a start. We do not have the results of our students' performance yet. The test had other 
components too, because our program has been geared to speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing, and we wanted to know how the students did on all four skills. This was the only test 
we could find that included all four skills. We chose to test them at this point because of the 
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lack of an instrument for younger children and the lack of data to compare the results with. But 
the idea of the oral proficiency interview-type format seems to agree with the research. 

Articulation with the University 

Rosenbusch: The lack of appropriate assessment instruments is definitely a problem. But 
another important problem is articulating the elementary program with the secondary school 
program and the secondary program with the university. I do not think you ever want to drive 
your elementary and your secondary program by what happens at the university. The 
university level is traditionally the furthest behind in methodology. Revolution in education 
starts at the early levels. I think we need to quantify, explain, and publish what we are teaching 
in the elementary schools. When secondary teachers begin to see the kinds of things these 
students are able to do, they will take note and adapt the secondary curriculum accordingly. 
The revolution is happening. But we have to have the data to demonstrate with clarity that it 
is happening. 

Met: Just as some people look at a glass and see it as half-full and others see it as half- 
empty, the traditionalists, wherever they may be, will not see the students in terms of what they 
can do, which is the glass half-full, but see the glass as half-empty by talking about what the 
students cannot do. Every one of us has heard the, I cannot believe you have had six years 
of French and you still cannot conjugate the verb avoir \n the passe compose*. I think that many 
people will see what the students can do-but I am more concerned about those who would see 
the glass as half-empty. 

Rosenbusch: That is a good point. From what I understand of the first immersion 
programs, it was an error not to include the teaching of the language's functions and structures. 
Students do need to be developing an appreciation for that aspect of the language. But I do 
not want us to change all of the other wonderful things we do with language to try to satisfy those 
who value above all else, knowledge of the structure of language. 

Cooper: In that regard I agree that you do not want the university to determine what you 
do or to have an undue amount of influence on you. But when you talk about this question of 
articulation, you cannot really ignore what universities expect students to have learned. 
Because if students have had three or four years of high school foreign language, then in order 
to get credit or be placed in the correct class, they have to take placement tests at universities. 
Placement tests tend to be pretty traditional tests involving a thorough knowledge of grammar 
and vocabulary. About 80 to 90 percent of these tests are old-fashioned discrete grammar 
tests. That is where a real problem with articulation exists. The student feels that, Well, I'll just 
forget German and start over with French or Spanish. If students do not place well, it is as good 
as writing off what they did in high school. Or if they have had three years of German and only 
can place in the second quarter of German, the parents might wonder what is going on with 
the high school program, even though the high school program might have taught the person 
to speak and to communicate. Students have to know enough vocabulary to do well on the 
placement tests. You cannot totally ignore placement tests. 

Rosenbusch: We are not working in a vacuum , though. Others have really paved the way 
with the ACTFL (American Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages) proficiency 
guidelines. Outcomes have been determined for older students, and at least there is 
communication in the profession about assessment. Also, the focus on communication is 
permeating more and more levels of instruction. 

Bartz: I still hear the complaints from the high school teachers that placement tests are 
really highly grammar-oriented. I think that is still going on quite a bit, and it is causing some 
real concern. 

Rosenbusch: But there are universities that are changing. And I would never totally shape 
what I do in elementary school by what I think the university will be like in 10 or 12 years. 

Bartz: Yet it is frustrating for high school teachers when they find that their students are not 
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placing very far up the ladder because they have been emphasizing the communicative aspect, 
and their university does not. 

Bussiek: In Michigan last year where I did a workshop, there were high school and college 
instructors together. The high school teachers-to my astonishment-asked the university 
professors, Where do you want our students to be? And the professors said, What a question! 
Why don't you turn that around and say, Here, this is what we will deliver, and you can either 
take it or leave it. 

Rosenbusch: Ironically, college professors have no training in education; you cannot ask 
them to define your curriculum content. Their training is in literature. The only people in the 
university foreign language departments who have any training in education are the methods 
instructors, and they are the lowest people on the totem pole. They do not define the university 
curriculum. 

Other Considerations 



Pesola: There are some things that may change all of that over time. For example, 
Minnesota is moving towards foreign language content-based education programs. That will 
knock all the traditional ways of looking at high school performance out the window. Something 
is happening in the wider educational community that is going to provide a window of 
opportunity for us, I suspect, to make some real changes. I also think what we are in a position 
of offering to the high schools the possibility of students developing a level of language that was 
never possible before. They cannot value it because they do not even know what it is. There 
is a real obligation on our part to describe it as carefully as possible, which is why a descriptive 
evaluation is so important. What we are saying is that these students are learning language 
that they would not have learned otherwise. We are going to have to help the people in levels 
above understand what to do with that. 

Pillot: The example running through my head is from my husband's school, where ihey 
started an exploratory program. Students who have gone through it are now entering high 
school. His expectation was that they would be able to speak, especially since they started 
younger. His criticism of the program so far is that the students did not come in with the ability 
to speak the way he thought they were going to. They were doing a lot of activities that were 
really good but which did not have language outcomes. If the students had walked in with the 
language outcomes, then the school would be sold on the program. Students may have 
changes in their attitudes from the program, but what the school is looking for is the ability to 
speak. 

Met: Something you just said is so critical, and I hope that we will not lose sight of it. We 
have to be very clear about what the outcomes are. It is not on!v stating them a posteriori, but 
working toward them. Unless teachers are very clear about how the vocabulary fits in the 
broader frame of using it for some kind of communicative purpose, the task becomes 
vocabulary identification, and the students cannot really use it any way that makes them flexible 
as communicators. Yet the curriculum states clearly enough to the user, Here is what your 
students should be able to do by the end of the year. It is a goal to work toward. It is a framework 
from which the thematic centers and everything else associated with them become 
operationalized. That is why at some point you have to have a statement of intended outcomes, 
even if they end up being written three years after you have been piloting your program. 

We have been doing that in our immersion program. Now that we have had immersion all 
these years, we are going back to describe what we think the typical third grader should be able 
to do with oral and written language by the end of the year. What we are hoping is that teachers 
will not look at this and say, Oh, I have to teach such and such this year, and go back to isolated 
grammar instruction. But it does give people a framework for planning language instruction 
as systematically as they plan for content instruction. Because for immersion teachers, content 
drives language. For the FLES teacher there should also be some kind of a goal to work 
towards so that you know whether you are moving towards something rather lhan treading 
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water and just learning endless vocabulary lists. 

Similarly, I agree with Helena that somewhere, sometime, someone has to identify some 
models, and soon. As Marcia says, some of them may already be out there. Ferndale is one. 
But there is a danger in identifying only one model, because that becomes "The Model." I think 
it would be helpful to look at some options for designing those long-term outcomes, and begin 
by saying, If we do it this way, what does it mean for us later on? or, What are the implications 
for classroom instruction even now? If you start a priori with your list of intended outcomes, 
what is that going to mean for the parameters you might put on a thematic center? It may mean 
that some things you think are wonderful you are not going to do. On the other hand, if this is 
the "dinosaur" model, then there might be some value in doing it-afterwards. But I really think 
we need to go back at some point-it does not need to be now or today-to look at, What 
happens if you start here? What happens afterwards? What are the consequences for you? 

Curtain: Let us go back to that dinosaur example. Even if you decide to teach dinosaurs 
because the students love dinosaurs, you can plan the language outcomes beforehand. 

Met: There might be something the students adore, but you will decide there is so little in 
there to exploit that it is not worthwhile to try to build something around it. 

Pesola: Because there are lots of other things I can choose instead. 

Met: And yet, when you start a priori with the outcomes, that is one of the implications, as 
opposed to starting from student interest and letting natural language flow from it, which is an 
equally valid approach. It is all valid-you just have to think through what is going to happen 
when you start from there. 

Rosenbusch: I wonder if perhaps thinking skills should be the outcome that is emphasized 
rather than the theme or the language function or culture. We have not really discussed 
thinking skills here at all. 

Curtain: I believe that thinking skills is something we ne ,d to teach . . . 

Rosenbusch: ... But if I know nothing about thinking skills, that will shape how I work with 
my students, and it will shape how I design the activities, and it will shape the language I use 
and the students use. Also, what about cooperative learning? How does cooperative learning 
play into the design of the outcomes? 

Pesola: The classroom setting is where the core of learning takes place. I make a decision 
abo?it thinking skills in terms of the degree that I wanted to see them highlighted. They belong 
with the subject content, and they are a consideration on the part of the teacher. 

Rosenbusch: With the holistic approach you look at thinking or processing skills, and 
everything is organized around them, rather than around other things. 

Bussiek: I do not know how aware you are of the graded-objectives movement and letters- 
of-achievement movement in Britain, which has been taken from the functional-notional 
syllabus. They have taken the approach of mastery learning in the sense that you only go on 
to a new task once the majority of your students completes a task. It also includes self- 
assessment. For example, after the next unit, I can now. ... Or at the end of the unit or six 
months or a year, your students will be able to do X, V, and Zin the foreign language. I find 
my teachers in Georgia really like this, because it gives them something tangible they can 
check off. And students can check it off themselves, and say to the teacher, Hey, I can do this. 

Curtain: Carol Ann's framework is an excellent theoretical overview of curriculum in 
elementary school foreign language programs. What do we need to add to this framework to 
make it practical and useful in a classroom? We could look at differences in the primary and 
intermediate grade levels. Kindergarten and first grade could be one point, and third and fourth 
grades another. Do v*e have consensus on that? 

Rosenbusch: In the discussion in our school district when we were planning a program, 
the group determined that third grade would be a better time to start a program-perhaps just 



locally-because that curriculum had a little more freedom, whereas the fourth-grade curricu- 
lum was really tight timewise. Is that true? Others agree. 

Met: There is another consideration, too. With the middle school movement, and more and 
more schools going sixth-seventh-eighth at the midlevel, what does that say for a sequence 
that begins in third grade, versus a sequence that begins in fourth grade? 

Rosenbusch: What you are saying is that we should look for programs and work with them? 
Wherever the program starts-third or fourth grade- whatever makes sense at that school? 

Curtain: Well, for instance, Horst worked in Australia with a wonderful project where he had 
a curriculum development team. We need to look for the same kind of project, because we 
cannot do it individually. We must combine our efforts. 

Pesola: I wonder if there are a couple of ways of going about it. Several efforts could be 
going on simultaneously. We might be able to go into a few different settings, where something 
is already starting. We could bring in all the resources that we could possibly bring in at the 
beginning. We could then describe Ferndale and say, You have something really good; let us 
work together to bring it to a level we all perceive to be state-of-the-art. If that is something they 
want to do; of course we cannot impose this on them. 

Rosenbusch: It is important to bring in excellent resources. In Iowa we have had the 
opportunity to bring in many experts to help our teachers understand what is going on in 
elementary school foreign languages. Iowa teachers now teach totally differently than if they 
had not had that input--and most states do not have that opportunity. I would really like to see 
a school district identified that is just starting a program. They would receive all sorts of 
excellent input so that the teachers would have the best of everything in their hands. 

Curtain: I am beginning to feel a bit frustrated because the needs are so great, and 
programs are starting every day. What will happen if we do not have some sort of curriculum 
or syllabus for them? 

Bussiek: I think we need a constant putting-it-into-practice, then feeding it back to those 
writing curriculum. Because if you are just sitting down writing off the top of your head-even 
if you are experienced-you are going to go beyond reality. So we should ask teachers to be 
part of a team, to put curriculum into practice, and to say, for example, Look, you are way off 
base — At least we would know that in one school what we are putting forward works-or doer, 
not. 

Met: We have taken a different point of departure. wh ich has used articulation as the guidir g 
framework. We start by saying that when students complete the elementary program , they v;ill 
be able to move into second year. 

Curtain: I do not know how different a point of departure that is. It might be that we think 
it is different, but when we finish our description, we may end up at the same place. 

Met: It is different from Ferndale's, which decided, Wherever they end up, we will adjust the 
program to meet their needs. And it may turn out to be that we will need to do the same thing. 
But we have started by saying that these were the parameters. Now we could not have done 
that had we had our traditional high school curriculum. And if the teachers were following the 
textbook page by page, chapter by chapter, we could not have gone in that direction. And we 
still may not be able to. I do not know if it is going to work. 

I have been thinking about Dieter's project a lot. It seems to me that these are decisions that 
he has already had to make. When they go to film, it is clear they have to make some decisions 
about what some of the intended outcomes are. How do you decide what the content of each 
video lesson is going to be and how it is going to be presented? 

Bussiek: I had a debate with him this morning. Dieter very much comes from the standpoint 
that we will do in elementary school what is necessary for those students. We do not worry 
about what is coming afterwards. In that sense elementary school is almost a separate entity 
in itself. It just spoils the foreign language experience in the elementary school, in his judgment, 
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if you look across the fence. 

Met: I would like to know how what is necessary for young children is defined. How do you 
make that decision when you are planning the content of a video? 

Kirsch:* The basis for the decision is what we think the children would want and need. We 
think about what is of interest to an eight-year-old in the particular country and the chosen 
language. And finally, we think about what language the children need to be able to talk about 
that country, and most importantly, about themselves in German. 

Met: Whether you are teaching via video or in the classroom, the same set of questions 
needs to be answered. There may be different constraints on your decision, but it is the same 
set of decisions we are grappling with today. 

Kirsch:* We have chosen to use a story to tell about the country, its history, and language. 
We think a story is of interest to children abroad and will make them curious. Because we work 
with television, one of the priorities is that everything that is told be put in pictures so that 
children can understand the gist of the story without understanding a word of the language. If 
the story is good, it delivers a basic vocabulary, which should be learned and should become 
the active vocabulary. So we first wrote the story, then determined what important words the 
child would need for further communication. When we wrote the story, we found out that 
numbers were important to the story. In a story you also need opposites and antonyms-man/ 
woman, old/young, etc. From these vocabulary lists, additional materials will be developed that 
will encourage students to use the language. 

Met: Well, that is not so different, because what we were saying is that we would start from 
the thematic center and extract our outcomes from that. 

Cooper: The interesting thing is that Dieter says they wrote the story-and they think 
students will be interested in it. That is sort of the same thing Trautl Bussiek does in her class. 
She picks out things she thinks children will be interested in, then uses that as the basic 
motivating factor for determining what the curriculum is. You figured out a story you thought 
would be interesting for children, wrote it, and whatever language you needed forthe story was 
stressed. 

Rosenbusch: Did I understand correctly that the decision on what topics or themes or 
stories to use came from what was of interest to children of th^t age in Germany? 

Bussiek: Not in Germany-of children here. 

Rosenbusch: What is interesting to an American first grader? How do you determine that? 

Kirsch:* Through radio, newspapers, and television broadcasts, and in some selected 
German schools, students of that age were asked, "What do you think American students 
would be interested in, as far as things German are concerned?' 1 So we have some sort of 
handle on what is interesting. 

Pesola: I want to respond to Dieter's "problem," the idea of how to determine what is of 
interest. A recent article by Hoge and Allen discusses what students want or need to know 
about other countries in the context of global education. I think it might be a good resource for 
all of us. 

Bartz: Coming back, then, to curriculum development issues, one can begin strictly from 
a thematic basis and then proceed to whatever that brings one to in terms of outcomes. We 
had been talking here about outcomes and then determining thematic issues from outcomes. 
So this is where I am a little puzzled. I think we still need to talk more about curriculum 
development issues. 
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GERMAN IN A WIDER CONTEXT: GLOBAL EDUCATION 
IN THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Marcia Rosenbusch 



Three years ago in Iowa we began to look at global education very seriously and began to 
plan thematic units based on global concepts. We made this decision because the Iowa Global 
Education Task Force was designing a global education mandate that called for the infusion 
of global perspectives into all content areas and levels of instruction. Through grant funding 
we developed global units for French, German, and Spanish for use in children's classes that 
were part of a summer teacher preparation program for the teaching of foreign languages at 
the elementary school level. We had the good fortune to work with the chair of the Department 
of Elementary Education at our university, who is a former social studies teacher and who is 
very involved in global education. His input and the resources he shared with us helped clarify 
what is meant by global education and determined the direction of our efforts. 

What Is Global Education? 

To understand what is meant by global education, we examined the 1 979 National Council 
for the Social Studies (NCSS) curriculum guidelines, which defined the purpose of global 
education: "To develop in youth the knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to live effectively 
in a world possessing limited national resources, and characterized by ethnic diversity, cultural 
pluralism, and increasing interdependence"(37). 

NCSS defined four goal areas for global education: knowledge, abilities, valuing, and social 
participation. These definitions were very helpful in guiding our thinking as we explored the 
area of global education. 

Knowledge. NCSS clarified that the knowledge that we teach in our schools in this country 
really reflects white middle-class values and thus is limited in scope. We need to be concerned 
about presenting knowledge to our students that represents all viewpoints, and we should 
make sure that the knowledge presented is accurate and rationally based. Popular magazines 
should not be our prime source of material and information; we need to research our 
information thoroughly, and we need to be sure that the knowledge we use represents all 
viewpoints, or at least a variety of them. 

We have used these concepts very much in our own research forthe global education units. 
We have gone to university libraries, to experts at universities, to appropriate agencies, and 
to natives from the cultures to research our topics. 

Abilities. NCSS believes that it is important in global education to be developing in our 
students the ability to use higher-order thinking skills, a concept we have discussed here. The 
council defines higher-order thinking skills as the ability to 

• formulate questions 

• seek, analyze, and evaluate information 

• develop creative solutions to problems 

NCSS also states that it is important for students to: 

• have the self-confidence to be risk takers 

• permit themselves to have failures as problem solvers 

Another type of ability needed is that of responsible social interactions, comprising the ability 

to 

• communicate skillfully 

• cope with conflict 

• deal successfully with authority 

We focused on higher-order thinking skills and tried very much to incorporate them into the 
global units we developed for children. We wanted to stimulate the children to think for 
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SU? Tf £?fh? °f th K informat i on we had gathered. Instead of "telling" them the information, 
we asked them to observe and to interpret the information themselves 

Valuing. NCSS points out-as we well know-that the world has many sets of values that 
opportuntties f 0 xper ' ence ' and le 9 itimate in terms of that culture" (265). Students need to have 

• examine differences among value systems 

• become conscious of their own value system and the history of that value system 

• have a supportive atmosphere in which they can study differences in value systems and 
can clarify their own values 

Social Participation. Social participation is perhaps the most exciting concept here 
because it takes us to action--an important step. NCSS explains that responsible global 
citizenship implies y^«' 

• researching issues thoroughly 

• carefully formulating decisions 

• taking action 

into" fo^thlsreason 6 h3VG ^ t0 incorporate action - But tnat is a verv difficult stage to move 

• Global education can be very controversial. 

Just this past spring a guide that was developed to meet the global education mandate in 
Iowa was discovered" by groups that are concerned about the mandate and the econom ic and 
moral implications of several examples of global activities included in the guide For example 
one activity in the guide is viewed as encouraging students to question whether eatinq meat 
makes sense econom ically and in terms of an efficient transfer of energy. That is an explosive 
issue in Iowa because raising hogs and cattle represents a major part of our economy 
Teachers need to be aware that topics in global education may be very controversial in certain 
areas of the country. 

When teachers deal with a topic, they need to be very sensitive to differing viewpoints and 
need to help students explore the many sides to the issues. Teachers must be sure that 
students consider the various and differing viewpoints before students ever get to the staqe 
of taking action In our work with very young children who do not have the same capabilities 
as a high school student in terms of analyzing issues, we wanted to make available actions that 
would not be controversial, especially in our first forays into global education. We were able 
to provide opportunities for action in some quite interesting ways. 

What Are the Issues in Global Education? 

The best manner to add global education to the curriculum has been the subject of debate 
You can develop a separate course for global education, but where do you fit it into the crowded 
curriculum? You can incorporate global education into existing courses, such as social 
studies, but you have to drop something else out of the course content. You can use the 
infusion model, in which global education is infused into all subject matter. That is the direction 
that Iowa has gone with its global mandate, and that is why we have infused global education 
into the elementary school foreign language classes. 

Another question that has been debated is, What content is considered global education? 
Kniep suggests topics to be studied as part of a comprehensive global education program- 

■ global systems, including the economic, political, ecological, and technological systems 

• human values, both those found in different cultures and universal values such as human 
rights 

• global problems and issues, such as poverty, pollution, energy, hunger, disease, use of 
natural resources, human rights, the arms race 

• history of contact and interdependence among peoples, cultures, and nations 
Many of these topics, of course, would not be appropriate for the elementary schoolchild 

After studying possible topic areas, we decided that global issues would be an appropriate 
focus for the global units we would develop. I have become convinced thatthis is indeed a very 
meaningful area to be involved in, no matter which age level you work with. 
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The question of who will teach global education has been debated in the literature. It would 
seem natural that social studies teachers take a leadership role in global education. Yet it is 
interesting to note that in a survey by Tucker in which social studies teachers were asked if they 
felt qualified to teach global education, 90 percent felt that global education was very important, 
but only 42 percent felt well prepared to teach it. Because foreign language teachers teach 
about other languages and cultures, they have a natural link with some aspects of global 
education, even though they have no preparation specific to this topic area. 

It is unfortunate that there are currently few experts in global education, and few teachers 
are being prepared in this area. This is a whole new subject matter area that is just now being 
pioneered. We ourselves had no specialized preparation when we began to work on our global 
units, but by diligently researching the topic of global education and our specific themes, we 
taught ourselves. 

When Should Global Education Be Taught? 

The questions of when to teach global education and why teach it in elementary school are 
interesting topics to explore. For a number of years social studies has used an expanding 
horizons framework in the elementary school, in which students in the early grades begin with 
the study of the familiar and immediate. As they progress through the grade levels, students 
move to the unfamiliar and distant: they move from family, neighborhood, and community, to 
state, nation, and world. With this framework students would not get to the topic of "world" until 
the end of elementary school. 

Research studies that have examined whether elementary school is an appropriate time for 
global education suggest that attitudes develop early in life anci become more persistent with 
time: 

1. Goodman studied racial attitudes in four-year-olds and reported that racial awareness 
and preferences were already evident at that age. 

2. Proshansky reviewed available research and concluded that there was an increasing 
awareness of racial and ethnic differences reflected in language in children between the 
ages of four and eight. Older children had more of a tendency to accept or reject their 
classmates on ethnic grounds than younger children. 

3. Lambert and Kleinberg found that 14-year-olds were less receptive to learning about 
foreign people than 10-year-olds. 

4. Mitsakos researched the outcomes of an elementary school social studies program that 
had a strong global emphasis and concluded that such a program can significantly 
influence the attitudes that third grade children develop towards foreign peoples and 
nations. 

5. Fostering interdependence in the classroom, an important concept in global education, 
has been examined in two research studies. Kagan and Madsen studied the effects of 
instructions promoting either an "I" or a "we" orientation on cooperativeness and 
competitiveness in seven- to nine-year-old students. They found that instructions 
emphasizing a "we" orientation stimulated cooperation and T\ competition. Evans cites 
a study of sixth graders in which a cooperative goal structure in the classroom 
encouraged cooperation and interdependence. 

Contrary to the traditional social studies approach, these studies all suggest that the early 
grades are a very appropriate time to start teaching the attitudes and skills related to global 
education. It is a fact that even preschoolers are already aware of other cultures and languages 
through Sesame Street episodes in which Big Bird goes to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and China. 
Sixth grade is just too late to start. Too much time has been lost. Attitudes are already well 
established. 

What Content Might Be Included in a Global Unit? 



We have worked now three years on developing curriculum materials for teaching global 
themes. One of the first issues we addressed was the issue of housing. I will use that unit as 
an example to help you see how we teach a global theme. It is important to note that this unit 
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was taught in a predominantly white, middle-class community in central Iowa and that the unit 
was taught in a beginning Spanish class of five- to seven-year-olds. 

We began by exploring the houses the children in the group lived in and found that all of them 
had similar conveniences: television sets, refrigerators, modern stoves, flush toilets, and 
running water. The houses were also quite similar in appearance: the peaked roof of the 
Midwest, the green lawns, and so forth. We made a graph that clarified the similarities in the 
children's houses. 

Then we focused on Mexico, and after studying the climate and the geographical features 
of Acapulco, we examined housing there. We were fortunate to know a young woman, Lilia, 
who had grown up in Acapulco in a family that had limited economic means and who shared 
with us slides of her home. Before we showed those slides to the children, we asked them to 
predict what Lilia's house would look like, since they knew where it was located, what the 
climate was like, and that her family had little money. We asked the children to draw pictures 
of what they thought Lilia's house would look like. Then we showed the slides of her house. 
Afterwards we asked children to draw what the house really did look like. 

The results were astounding. You could actually see the learning that had taken place. The 
first pictures of almost all of the children included peaked roofs and green grass, just like typical 
houses in their own town. Some of the older children had shown Lilia's house as a sad house, 
broken down and falling apart, with broken windows and doors. The second drawings showed 
a more accurate picture of Lilia's house-the ocean was included, and there was sand instead 
of grass in the yard. The fact that there was no running water in Lilia's house was illustrated 
by some of the children who included in their drawings the wash tub outside or the clothes 
hanging on the line that they had seen in the slides. One girl showed all the details-including 
the outdoor toilet, the wood-burning stove, and the wood-frame and twine bed. In the second 
drawings, not one of the older children showed a sad and broken house as they had drawn in 
their predictions. They had seen in the slides that Lilia's house had few modern conveniences, 
but it was not miserable. 

By the way, I have used this activity twice in beginning Spanish classes at the university. It 
is very shocking to discover that the college students' pre-drawings are no different from those 
of the young children! But we must remember: Where did the college students ever see a 
picture of a house in a developing country? Or even a house of a low income family in this 
country? 

We did not leave our lesson at this point. It is very important to bring the focus back home 
and ask, "Are there people in our community who do not have comfortable housing?" I had 
no idea what type of comments would come from the children. But some of tf >ese children were 
aware of homelessness; they had seen information about it on television. One child even said 
his grandmother lived in a broken-down, uncomfortable house. Another child said his family 
helped house a homeless person periodically. As a group, these children were very much 
aware of problems in housing and of homelessness. As a part of this lesson, children need 
to be able to visit, or have visitors from, the homeless shelter in the community and to carry the 
lesson to the point of action. For example, those who are interested need the opportunity to 
contribute items useful to the homeless shelter. 

In developing this unit I had talked with a person in charge of human services for our county. 
She explained that she goes to elementary schools in our community to teach about the 
services available to those in need. The pojnt is that the children need to know that these 
services exist, because they might need them some day in the future. 

Through this unit we had developed some consciousness about the fact that there were 
housing problems in our community and created an awareness of the services available in our 
community. But we did not want to leave the children with the impression that everyone in 
Mexico lives like Lilia did. So we "went back" to Mexico and showed slides of comfortable 
houses there. Some were middle-class houses and some were mansions, so the children 
could see that there are other kinds of houses in Mexico just as there are a variety of kinds of 
houses in this country. 

We have since developed units on the issues of hunger, recycling, preserving the rain forest, 
and water. The action we took when we examined recycling and the rain forest was to gather 
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soda cans, which are worth five cents each in Iowa, to earn $50, enough to purchase an acre 
of rain forest to add to the Children's Rain Forest Preserve in Costa Rica. That was an exciting 
and, in our area, a noncontroversial issue. 

The research we do in developing the units is very intense. It is challenging to incorporate 
higher-order thinking skills and to maximize the use of the foreign language in the units. We 
found that we had to let go of the concept of teaching all of the unit in the foreign language. At 
certain points we had to use English to "bring home" to these very beginning students some 
aspects of global awareness that we felt were very important. More advanced students would 
be able to complete most, or all, of the units in the foreign language. 

Global education is a tremendous challenge and a very exciting area i think ali teachers 
need to explore, because our goal is, after all, to prepare children for the future. I think the 
National Council for Social Studies is right on target with the process it has defined: Students 
research and study the issues, develop understanding, then determine a course of action. I 
am convinced that global education is a very important content area in which foreign languavje 
teachers should be involved. 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 



Bussiek: Marcia, I have to ask about what happens when things become controversial? 
Because we said this morning, Remember to "deal with conflicts." And that is what we have 
to learn. 

Rosenbusch: I think that with five- to seven-year-olds, it does not make a lot of sense to 
dea! with controversial issues-ones that have lots of facets to them, i think those are for the 
older students. I do believe that these topics need to be dealt with, because, why enter into 
this area if you are never going to deal with a controversial issue? i do think that the older 
students should examine controversial issues. Even older elementary students around the 
country are delving into these topics and are making a big impact, in terms of recycling, waste 
management, and the preservation of dolphins, if you are going to deal with a controversial 
issue, you would want to have good resources to help students develop critical thinking skills. 
You would want to help students understand the nature of conflict, and you would help them 
"live" the process of coming to a decision and handling the controversy that might come from 
it. That would all be a tremendous learning experience. I do not personally have any 
experience with handling controversial issues, but i would say that we should help students 
look at all kinds of issues. 

Pesola: I wanted to contribute an insight that finally clicked in for me this summei . I have 
been struggling somewhat with the claims of global education and culture on the FLES 
curriculum. In our experience in Wilmette, what seemed to be happening was that teachers 
would find global education components and not be at all concerned about incorporating 
culture. I became quite concerned about the potential for global education to simply "edge out" 
culture as one of the distinctive things that foreign language education offers. One of my 
students helped me to understand that a different kind of relationship can exist between global 
education and cultural instruction, instead of just, There are two ways of doing things— their 
funny way and our normal way, we are establishing a wider context in which, Here are some 
ways of doing things, and here are some other ways of doing things; isn't this interesting? 

Rosenbusch: One of our guiding principles was not just to look at differences, but to 
emphasize the similarities. There are housing problems in Mexico; there are housing problems 
in Iowa. One could, with older students, see how our housing problems and poverty are dealt 
with in this country, compared with Mexico. In the Spanish class we can also look at how 
housing problems are dealt with in Germany or in any other part of the world. I think there are 
some interesting global issues to examine in Germany. One of the units we developed was 
on the Federal Republic of Germany. It dealt with pollution and acid rain. There is a lot going 
on in Germany with the Green movement. How can we learn about Germany without 
examining that? 
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Bussiek: I am just wondering how far the system allows you to become controversial. 
When you suddenly have weli-informed students ready to participate in social action, it is 
almost like the sorcerer's apprentice. What do you do it they really take you seriously? The 
teacher needs a fair amount of backbone and support from the administration, because you 
will probably get parent or business groups who will question whether this is a legitimate issue 
for discussion in school or not. I think we have to be aware that not all teachers are willing to 
take it that far. 

Rosenbusch: !f we are going to teach about a topic such as water, we do a disservice to 
children if we do not examine problems with water in developing nations. We are culturally 
bound-we do not understand that in many countries women walk 12 miles every day to get 
water that is not even pure. Every topic you pick-housing, food-needs to be examined not 
just in terms of the country where the language is spoken, but in Africa, Asia, and other areas 
of the world. That is when children's images of the world and of themselves and of the system 
in which they live are really challenged. Without that challenge I think that children do not have 
an opportunity to grow, ~or will they be as prepared as they need to be for the future. 

Cooper: You mentioned some of these themes. Can you give some more? Housing, 
hunger, rain forest, water. . . are there others? 

Rosenbusch: Those are the ones we have developed together with pollution in Germany 
and the changing family roles that have resulted from the movement from the rural areas to 
the cities in French West Africa. 

Bartz: Marcia, this was done for what grades? And was this part of a FLES program? 

Rosenbusch: The housing, recycling, rain forest, and water units that I developed are for 
five- to seven-year-olds. These units were taught in a three-week summer program that meets 
one hour per day. This program is set up to provide a classroom situation in which secondary 
foreign language teachers practice teach in preparation for endorsement as teachers of 
foreign language in elementary school. I have not personally had the opportunity to teach 
these units in a curricular program, although teachers in some Iowa school districts have used 
these units in their curricular programs. 

Cooper: Do you teach this in English? And how do you work the foreign language in? 

Rosenbusch: At key points we taught in English, for example, when we asked, "Do you 
know of families who have housing problems in this community?" But all of the activity-based 
learnings were in the foreign language; for example, we did ail of the experiments with water 
in the foreign language. We started the water unit by asking children in what ways their families 
used water. As children named activities in English, we developed a web. The activities were 
written in the foreign language, and drawings were added to clarify the words. If you had 
students in a curricular program, they could name the activities in the foreign language, but you 
would still want to draw trie pictures to accompany the written word because the students are 
just learning to read at this age. We tried very hard to maximize the foreign language all the 
way through. There are great chunks that can be done all in the foreign language-the 
experiential activities, but the thinking and summarizing have to be done in English, given the 
level of foreign language skills our children have. 

Pillot: One of the women at the Concordia session this summer developed units on health, 
nature, and recycling. All three are coming out with German vocabulary and activities in the 
spring issue of the Loseblattsammlung. These units are geared for fourth and Oh graders. 
I think that for the present moment this is the closest you will find to prepared lessons on global 
issues in German. 

Jonen-Dittmar: I did a four-week project with primary students that dealt with the theme 
of water. I developed instructions for everything they needed to do and gather for this project. 
They loved the project very much. They did it mostly independently but reported back to the 
group and compared notes. It was extremely helpful for self-expression and finding solutions. 
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Met: It sounds, Marcia, as though what you have described really fits very nicely with Carol 
Ann's model, because the topic, as you said, could be your thematic center. Some of the things 
that you did one could call subject content, and other parts of it are culture. The thematic center, 
as in the housing unit, ties both culture and content together. It is a very wonderful example 
of integration of the three notions-language development, culture, and subject content- 
without the stretching that sometimes has to be done to fit culture in or to fit content in. 

Pesola: It has the advantage, too, of being something interesting and new information to 
be learned by means of the language. It is something that is engaging on its own terms. 

Rosenbusch : It has been extremely exciting to teach these global activities and to discover 
what these very young children are able to comprehend. When we taught numbers and colors 
and families and clothing, we never perceived how much more excited children can be about 
learning and what a sense of purpose there is that was totally lacking before. Science 
experiments with water can encourage higher-order thinking skills, experimentation and 
observation, but when you take it to that one last step and examine the global issue of water, 
you are exploring the primary purpose of education. 

Defining the Needs of Elementary Schoolchildren 

Bussiek: Let us return to the theme of the afternoon: How can the needs of elementary 
schoolchildren be met? Perhaps someone can come forth with proposals or statements as to 
• What are the needs of elementary schoolchildren? 

Is there any possibility of talking about such needs in general terms, or does everyone have 
to think of one particular class, one particular school, one particular district, or one particular 
state to deal with that question? 

Met: I am curious about what your interest was in putting this particular question on the 
agenda. 

Bussiek: I think that it is a good question. 

Pillot: Just as you are saying that global education helps us to set a purpose for things, to 
me this question will help us set the background essential to our teaching. When we say, How 
can the needs of elementary schoolchildren best be met? I am thinking about all those cliches 
we hear on television about, Children are our best investment for the future. To me the needs 
of elementary schoolchildren means that we need to prepare children for the world they will live 
in. I think global education provides a purpose. Knowing what our ultimate goal is helps us 
to set the big framework so that we can go back to our work saying, Now, knowing that, these 
are the steps we can take. 

Pesola: One of the needs children have is to feel empowered, to make a difference, to act. 
Taking that final step of action that Marcia pointed out in the global education sequence is a 
way of expressing a sense of empowerment that is rarely present in any of education. It is just 
exciting to connect it with what we are trying to do, which is in fact very much a peacemaking, 
role-changing kind of goal. 

Pillot: Students are writing letters about tuna and finding out that they can make a 
difference; I did not find that out until I was 20, doing Martin Luther King marches. When you 
discover in elementary school that if you get enough people together, you can have an effect, 
that is an invaluable lesson to learn. 

Bussiek: Mimi, I just want to answer your question. It is well advised at some stage in these 
deliberations to talk about the elementary school child. Is there something we can say to 
teachers who have not been in elementary school about what the elementary school child is 
like and what the differences are between a five- and six-year-old? We have to start from the 
child. What are the commonalities, and how can these be met? 

Kirsch:* I have been considering all along where could be the motive-for children to do 
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global education in German. 

Pillot: It depends on your program. In our program everything we do is in German, yet 
global education could be done in English. But sometimes in this country, the foreign language 
teacher is the only person in the building who has gone beyond the city, state, and national 
boundaries and found out what it is like out there, and has then come back and shared that 
experience with the students. It is a lot different here than in Europe, where many people travel 
a lot. 

Rosenbusch: That is precisely why I believe that the foreign language teacher would be 
helpful to the local school district in developing the model global education program. Many 
times, in the small Iowa communities, the foreign language teachers are the only ones who 
have ever looked beyond the boundaries of the nation and have learned something about 
another culture. Not that foreign language teachers have any preparation in global education, 
but neither do the social studies teachers. This is really a pioneering area. Some elementary 
and secondary teachers are examining it, but I will have to say that I went to a national global 
education conference in 1990 and was very disappointed with the trivial materials that were 
being shared at the elementary level. There were some excellent, exciting, isolated examples, 
but foreign language teachers can do a much better job than what I found in the workshop I 
went to. We have a lot to contribute. And working with a social studies teacher, with someone 
else who is concerned about global education, would be very powerful. 

Curtain: I do not know if we have completely answered Dieter's question, have we? I think 
maybe Dieter's question takes us back to the framework that we were looking at this morning. 
Marcia, you have chosen content as your vehicle for the language, and this morning we asked 
how Dieter decided what would be interesting to students. Here we are, I think, at the point 
of why we pick one content over another. 

Rosenbusch: My decision to work with this content came from the state level mandate for 
global education. I probably would not have thought about working with global education if that 
mandate had not been established. 

Curtain: Is that the beginning of an answer-or the beginning of a discussion? 

Pillot: When we responded to the morning session, we noticed that there were some things 
that needed clarification, some things that needed to be added to Carol Ann's framework. What 
we wound up focusing on were two areas. We talked a lot about the need to include culture 
in foreign language education. Another area we touched on was the political-sociological 
conditions of the country today. Five years ago, homelessness would not have been an issue. 

Bussiek: Dieter used an example I would not have dared to do. He said-and I do not think 
I agree with him-that the model framework is value-neutral. You could have aims for 
elementary school in a fascist country as much as in a democratic country, and still have that 
same framework. That is the political and societal dimension Carol Ann has left out, maybe 
because she thinks that goes without saying, but in many other frameworks it is mentioned as 
having consequences. We are now coming back to the aims of elementary school education 
and the needs of the elementary schoolchild. 

Pesola: Connie said that even though students may not be aware of their needs, 
businesses and teachers say, The needs of students are to learn the three R's, problem 
solving, teamwork, interpersonal and organizational skills, critical thinking, physical fitness, 
etc. I think Connie covered it very well. Those are things students need to learn. They also 
need to learn in a climate in which they are taken seriously and are respected, and in which 
their interests are confirmed or valued, where things are not done for them , where they function 
at their highest level-cognitively and emotionally. 

Bussiek: The "learner-centered curriculum" has been bandied about for the last 1 0 years; 
so one should probably come to grips with that. Is that a viable thing? 
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Pillot: I think it means that everything centers around the student, and the teacher is not 
standing in the front of the room talking to the class; the children are working in groups; they 
have their own projects. They are in control, taking control of their own experience. 

Cooper: Does it not also mean that students learn at their own rate? I do not want to use 
the term individualized instruction, but some of those aspects certainly come in today. 

Met: If you think about that whole process as decision making, then for me the definition 
of learner centered is that when you make decisions, the point of departure is the learner. And 
so you begin by asking, What is it that children. . . ? and fill in the rest of the sentence, as 
opposed to, What do we want them to know and be able to do? 

Jonen-Dittmar:* One aspect of learner centered for me is that when the students work on 
a project-which is learner-centered--l have a chance to observe the class in a way that I could 
never do if I were "on stage" all the time. I have come to realize this is not what the class needs 
but that there are 30 different needs that somehow have to be met. This proved to me that one 
teacher cannot have a learner-centered approach with 30 students. 

Pesola: It suggests to me that you cannot have a learner-centered curriculum in a FLES 
program where each teacher sees 250 students a day. 

Met: And for only 30 minutes at a time. There is not even time to assess the needs of the 
individual children. 

Pesola: You have to make some assumptions about what to teach, and you have to 
proceed from these assumptions. These assumptions include what children need from the 
curriculum, and from German in particular. 

Pillot: We can make some generalizations about what is appropriate and what is useful for 
children at their various developmental stages. But there is another point--you cannot shape 
curriculum for those 30 different children in advance. The teacher has to be empowered to 
adapt the curriculum that has been developed to the specific needs of the children in the 
classes that the teacher encounters every day. When you put the same curriculum in the 
classroom and observe its interaction with the students, it is never the same. I have yet to teach 
two years the same course exactly the same way. But I do not think that should stop us from 
saying, Well, there are some things every single teacher needs when walking into the 
classroom the first day. This is where you start, this is where you want to go, and this is how 
you can get there. 

Met: What I hear you saying, Pat, is that there are different levels at which the decisions 
about learner-centered curricula take place. One level k in the decisions about what every 
student might learn, and another level is in the decisions that result from the interactions with 
the real teachers and the real students, which is part of Carol Ann's model. As the playing field 
role works itself out, some decisions are more flexible than others. 
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DEFINING THE APPROACH: HOWTO TEACH 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LEARNER 

Helena Curtain 

Elementary school foreign language programs fit well into the framework of the elementary 
school curriculum presented to us by Connie Gonser. Elementary school foreign language 
programs are integrated, interactive, and innovative. 

Elementary School Foreign Language Instruction is Innovative 

Communication has long been the focus of elementary school foreign language instruction. 
It is important to note that while foreign language instruction at other levels still is in the process 
of making a transition from grammar-based to communication-based instruction, a communi- 
cation-based approach has always been a part of the elementary school level. The nature of 
the elementary school learner dictates a focus on natural, meaningful communication and a 
focus on learner needs. 

The methodology used in elementary school foreign language programs incorporates 
insights from second language acquisition. We know that a period of listening is important in 
second language acquisition, just as it is in first language acquisition. Thus, we provide 
opportunities for listening in the early stages of learning, and we are careful not to focus too 
quickly on production. We provide an atmosphere that surrounds students with language that 
is meaningful and concrete. Students can relate to the language because it is within their realm 
of experience. We are aware of the research on error correction and take into account the 
developmental stages of language learning. 

Many current program models demonstrate that elementary school foreign language 
programs are innovative. These programs do not look at the new language in isolation but put 
the new language within the context of the elementary curriculum in programs that are termed 
"content-based" or "content-related." We have broadened the goals of the language 
curriculum to include reinforcement of goals from the elementary school curriculum. Content- 
based instruction allows the foreign language teacher to focus on academic needs and critical 
thinking skills, while at the same time focusing on second language needs. Immersion 
programs are the ultimate expressions of this type of instruction. In two-way immersion 
programs, students from two different language groups are placed together in order to 
augment the language learning of language groups. 

Elementary School Foreign Language Instruction Is Integrated 

As Carol Ann's model suggests, elementary school foreign language curriculum is inte- 
grated in every aspect. Culture is integrated with the language and content objectives. The 
curriculum is tnematic and integrated because that is the best way that we can connect with 
what is happening in the world of the student both outside and inside the elementary school 
classroom. Listening, speaking, reading, and writing have been integrated so that literacy 
experiences are included in instruction from the beginning stages. The experiences may be 
as simple as having the room labeled in the new language, but the key point is that students 
can be exposed to the visual aspects of the language in connection with oral language 
experiences. Students do not have to wait for an artificially imposed period of time before they 
can incorporate the literacy skills they already have into foreign language learning. The foreign 
language curriculum has been integrated with the elementary school curriculum so that 
academic skills, content learning, and "learning how to learn" are outcomes in addition to the 
language learning itself. Elementary school foreign language programs use methodologies 
that are used in elementary school classes. The process approach to writing, the language 
experience or Whole Language approach to reading, and dialogue journals are all features of 



regular elementary school methodology that are also found in foreign language programs. 
Elementary School Foreign Language Instruction Is Interactive 

Elementary school foreign language instruction is interactive because we engage our 
students in opportunities for communicating with each other, for exchanging real messages so 
that in addition to providing the time for listening, once the students are ready we provide them 
with appropriate opportunities for interaction and for speaking. We use activities such as 
cooperative learning, partner work, and group work so that the learners are speaking with each 
other rather than parroting back answers to the teacher. 

We have come a long way from the methodology of the past, when students were concerned 
with memorizing patterns, lists, and labels. We have developed a new methodology within a 
context of integration, interaction, and innovation. This forum will help us to further develop 
those contexts. 

QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 

Pillot: The only question I had was as to the literacy. I need another line or two to clarify. 

Curtain: . . . Well, just the idea that we do not leave literacy out, that we include reading 
and writing in our instruction, that even if it is a first-grade class, we would still provide for literacy 
experiences. We would allow, perhaps, the room to be labeled, whereas in the past we said 
the students could not see any written language until a specified amount of time had gone by. 
We are saying now, Let us not artificially exclude reading and writing. This becomes even more 
important as students get to fourth and fifth grade, when their learning styles are already very 
well astablished, when they are already reading and writing. 

I have a question about the basic philosophy here, which is that every student gets involved, 
is it not? I do not know whether that was a tacit understanding among all of us, or whether it 
has to be repeated. But for my own clarification, i wanted to make sure that was the foundation 
we are aiming for. The most important bases of our work in the AATG are 

• the recognition of a diversity of learners 

• preparing the teachers to meet the needs of all of those learners 

German teachers have always had for the most part the better students, for better or worse. 
One thing this task force wants to make sure of is that the German teacher of today and 
tomorrow is prepared to meet diverse learners, whether in high school or elementary school. 
All learners must be included in foreign language education, and it must be the foundation of 
our philosophy in this particular segment of the profession. 

Bussiek: If you remember when the two of us talked about this, Helena, that was one of 
the things we were putting in with the needs of the elementary schoolchildren. Of course, we 
also wanted to discuss minority children, black children in particular, since our reputation with 
them is virtually nonexistent. But the consensus in the group was that there has been so much 
writing done about this in journals that we did not have to discuss this in this particular group. 
I think that we have reached the stage where we now have to see what the teacner in the real 
classroom can do with these things and whether we have assigned him or her roles in our 
models that the normal teacher can do. 

Teaching Loads and Constraints 

The teachers I know in Georgia who have done innovative programs that are very successful 
are teaching around 8 to 1 0 groups a day and are as close to teacher burnout as I can imagine. 
I can only tell you, I would not want to teach that intensely. I do not think that foreign language 
in the elementary school will be an integral part of the educational process for decades to come. 
I personally think that we have to get to the point where every elementary school teacher has 
the foreign language in his or her knapsack from the university, so that the foreign language 
becomes the same thing as math or science, which the elementary school teacher integrates 
with everything. 
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Pesola: Pat, how many classes do you teach? 

Pillot: Normally 9 or 1 0 a day. But the burnout is not from the number of classes per day. 
What we are finding out is that if you see the same students all the time, that helps. The teacher 
needs a "home." The teacher needs to be in the same building and needs to see the same 
students every year. That eliminates half your burnout rate right there. You do not have to 
relearn the names and go through all that business at the beginning. What causes teacher 
burnout is 

• running from one building to another; with 400 students, you never feel like you belong 
anywhere 

• trying to teach without materials, without a support system, and without training 

If you can go in with a packet of thing*;, you have got your materials, you know where you 
are going, and your curriculum issetforyou; it saves you incredible amounts oftimein thinking 
and creating so that you can just go in and do your teaching. 

Bussiek: It is important to put the teacher firmly in the driver's seat of doing this curriculum 
work. 

Pillot: If you need teachers to do curriculum work, they are going to need release time. They 
cannot do 10 classes per day plus curriculum work. 

Cooper: What is the biggest burden? Is it not coming up with the materials? Running from 
class to class is a pain. Having a lot of students is too. But what takes the most time and is 
the most nerve-wracking is the materials. 

Pillot: Actually, the thing that the teachers like to do best is to make materials, to tell you 
the truth. 

Cooper: If they had the time to do it, but let us say they do not, so the best way to help them 
is to put materials in their hands. 

Met: I am going to respond from a slightly different perspective-that is, not as a classroom 
teacher, but as the person caught between the administration with whom you have to fight for 
budget and the classroom teachers with whom you empathize because of the work load you 
demand from them. We have run into this question this year because we had set eight 30- 
minute classes per day as a reasonable work load. Several teachers were angry because they 
were teaching six classes or seven per day and felt they should be full time. Certainly from their 
perspective they had every reason to be justified in thinking that. It is very hard work. 

But when you stop and just multiply contact hours with children, eight classes of 30 minutes 
per day is 240 minutes with children. That is only four hours out of a seven-hour workday. It 
does not quite work out that way, because there is time walking to and from classes. But 
compare that to work loads and equity with other teachers in the building, who have contact 
with children for six hours per day and who also have to prepare for perhaps six subjects per 
day-rather than three levels of a foreign language. 

I am not disagreeing with the teachers, I just have to see the other side of it. Because I have 
to explain to the superintendent why we are paying someone a full-time salary to be with 
children four hours a day, and someone else is getting a full-time salary to be with the children 
six hours per day. 

Use of Resources 

One of the greatest ironies, I think, in foreign language teaching in the United States today 
is that we know we can accomplish more with far less money, using other approaches, 
specifically, partial and total immersion. Yet at the same time, we know that we cannot do that 
on a wide-scale basis for lots of good reasons. Among them are that immersion is not for 
everyone; not everyone believes in it, nor should they have to. Even if everyone believed in 
it, we could not possibly staff immersion programs across the United States. And because of 
that, one of the difficult questions each of us must ask each time-even in planning a FLES 
program-is, Given one teacher, what is the best use of that teacher's time? Do we expose as 
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many children to a quality foreign language learning experience as possible, knowing that the 
more children that get involved, the less language learning will take place? 

Because one teacher can only do so much. If he or she sees 300 children every day, that 
means each child maybe gets only 20 minutes. If that teacher sees only 20 children per day 
in an immersion class, you deprive a large number of students of the experience, but those who 
get the experience get something that really comes close to the goals that we have set out. It 
is an inverse proportion. The m ore time the teacher spends with a small group of students, the 
more foreign language learning takes place. The more students one teacher sees, the less 
foreign language learning may take place. 

I think it is a dilemma that we have sidestepped many times, because like all complex 
problems, there are no simple answers to it. There is only the right answer for where you are 
in your school system. I do not feel that it should be an either/or question, either immersion 
or FLES. I do see that as in all things, there are things you gain from going in one direction and 
things you give up. 

I do not want to turn today's discussion away from FLES towards immersion-except in 
talking about the proliferation of programs. Since we are worried about money, it is a way to 
address the concerns of unreasonable work loads and a limited budget. A school district can 
do a lot of very impressive things for very little money for a very small number of children. That 
is the great misfortune-that it can only be for a small number of children. There is a perception 
on the part of some people is that if you advocate one, you are demeaning the other. That is 
not the case. We can support a variety of program models. And those varieties can address 
different purposes and different audiences without saying that one is better than the other. 

Pesola: I am really concerned about what Mimi is saying and the issue that Horst raised. 
I think that part is our Achilles' heel, if you will. Our solution is 20 years down the road, when 
every elementary schoolteacher has the tools to contribute to the foreign language portion of 
the children's education, as well as to the mathematics and the science. But one of the steps 
along the way has been the content-based instruction-that is, where we maybe do not take 
over the entire science curriculum, but we take responsibility for some chunk. That would be 
more like the ideals of the Cincinnati model, of teaching the art, music, and physical education. 
Content-based instruction allows the teacher to work intensively with a group of students and 
makes for a much more manageable load on the part of the teacher. There are other reasons 
that are even better from a pedagogical standpoint, but from a managerial standpoint, that has 
always been the appeal of real content-based instruction-by which I mean instruction in which 
we actually assume responsibility for some portion of the curriculum. I think that it is too 
important an issue to move beyond until we have aired it a bit. 

Met: When you said that has always been our Achilles' heel, what was the gist of that? 

Pesola: Meaning this pressure on the teacher. And while you may say that eight classes 
are too many, it is the ideal program that has eight or nine classes. That has to be somewhat 
prominent in what we describe. The equity issue is a very tough one to deal with. That is 
perhaps the most disturbing feature of FLEX programs. It is not just the matter of one teacher 
seeing many students. Every nine weeks the teacher may face a whole new group of 250 to 
300 students. 

Pillot: But those kinds of problems you are mentioning are not unique to foreign language 
teachers, who are specialists. They are the same problems that the music and art and gym 
specialists have. They are exactly the same issues; those are contract issues, negotiated 
issues. . . 

Pesola: ... I do not think that. We are a little different. The music teacher is not trained 
to produce musicians. The physical education teacher is not trying to produce athletes. 
Produce may be the wrong word. The art teacher is hoping to inspire but not necessarily trying 
to produce productive artists. We are promising to produce skilled users of language over a 
relatively modest period of time. I submit there is a difference. Maybe no one else will accept 
that differentiation except us. 
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Bussiek: But for the time being, then, because we are not 20 years down the road, we have 
to go with compromises, and try, perhaps, to look at the best compromises we can find. Our 
program, as you know, had as a model eight classes, and we got phone calls saying, Well, I 
am not giving this teacher full pay for working half time. But I think we could convince those 
administrators in a one-on-one situation. Also, your model depends on this teacher working 
not just with eight different sets of students, but also with eight different sets of teachers. If 
content-based, -related, -infused or all three mean anything, then there has to be planning 
time, and there has to be an attempt to keep that classroom teacher in the classroom and not 
taking a coffee break. Also, how can you in one morning really say something individual and 
have some sense of an individualized, educational approach to 240 different students? 

Pesola: My glib answer, my sample solution would be to say to those principals who do not 
believe that the eight-class-period is doing enough is to say, Hey, we want these teachers to 
spend more time with each class. That is how we will fill up their time. And we will make it worth 
your while. We do not want them to spend only a half hour each day in each classroom; we 
want it to be 40 minutes. 

Planning and Scheduling Constraints 

Met: One of the questions that has to be answered is whether children who participate in 
a content-based FLES program for 30 to even 60 minutes per day acquire sufficient language 
skills to deal with the content in an intellectually honest manner in only the target language? 
If the students' productive skills are too limited to engage in the curriculum tasks in a cognitively 
appropriate matter, you could end up watering down the content curriculum to meet their 
linguistic proficiency. 

Pesola: I really agree with that concern, and I would like to struggle with it. Maybe one 
approach would be to say, No, we will not take over all of science, but here is a chunk of science 

in fourth grade, in fifth grade We would just try to spend an extra 1 5 to 20 minutes per day 

in the class in a way that is both intellectually responsible and honest. 

Met: When we designed the program that we have now, that was exactly the model that 
was proposed: the 30 minutes, plus 15 minutes of art, music, or physical education. But we 
also told the schools because it was a pilot, that they had the flexibility to modify, and the extra 
15 minutes was the first thing that went. They said, Let the art, music, and physical education 
teachers modify their curriculum so that it coordinates with what you are trying to accomplish 
in the language. But they were not willing to give an additional 15 minutes of time during the 
school day for the foreign language. 

These are things so easy to talk about when we sit at a table like this, but not when you are 
with the school principal and entire staff who cannot develop a schedule because they have 
a librarian, an art specialist, a music specialist, a foreign language specialist, an outdoor 
education specialist, and all the other things. The classroom teacher says, I never have the 
students here long enough to teach them anything because everybody else has them. 

In one school we had to make our foreign language specialistfull time, even though shedoes 
not see eight classes a day. She could not be scheduled in 3/4 of the day because of all the 
other scheduling constraints that exist in the building. That is the real world that exists out in 
the schools, the world the teachers get caught confronting. People like me in Central Office 
only know about it secondhand. When you talk about it in a different forum-on an intellectual 
level-it gets even further removed. There are so many things that you really do not anticipate 
as problems until you get in there and begin to work with the scheduling and the people 
involved. 

Zimmer-Loew: I can only support that. For a number of years, I was in a school 
effectiveness project for a state education department. When I went into numerous elementary 
schools and worked with the teachers, the major complaint they had-and these were mainly 
inner-city schools, some of which were almost dangerous to go into-and the greatest 
resentment on the part of the classroom teacher were the compensatory education folks who 



dragged students out for remedial math, remedial writing, speech, and so forth. The teachers 
refused responsibility for those students, because they saw them for so few minutes of the day. 
I had the opportunity in each school to follow one of these compensatory education students 
around one day. It was an incredibly revealing experience. One of these students I will never 
forget, little Wilfredo, saw his teacher for homeroom, and then for lunch, and then he was there 
for maybe one half hou r the whole day because he had other problems. The teacher with whom 
I spoke later-and many other teachers-actuatiy resented this remedial help. The resentment 
between the remedial teachers and the regular classroom teachers was so incredible that the 
only thing we could do to solve the problem was to try and integrate those teachers into the 
program. And that is when it started to work. Those teachers began to work together with the 
classroom teacher for periods of time, supporting each other, getting to know each other. Then 
they took responsibility for the total child. The minute you have a "pullout," the classroom 
teacher takes no responsibility and is resentful of the person who comes in and drags little 
Wilfredo out to his lab, and I think this is a major problem but on a different level. 

Bussiek: That is why I say it is not just eight classes and 240 students, but it is also 
cooperative planning, and that is ythy the middle school program as it is run in Georgia has 80 
minutes per day built in as planning time. And administrators sometimes say, My goodness, 
they will just smoke or drink*& cup of coffee, but that is just something you have to expect to 
hear. 

Fillot: We had a lot of those same difficulties the first four or five years of our program. And 
what has developed now, after emotions have died down, is that our special education 
teachers now no longer pull out small groups of students; rather, they go in and work with the 
teacher. The foreign language time, as a matter of fact, has become the time when the 
classroom teacher consults with the special education people about what they are doing with 
her students who are having difficulties. The foreign language time is also when they get 
together with each other to plan the thematic units. That is when they are doing their curriculum 
planning, and even though it is a short period of time, the fact that it happens every day is key. 
They do other things during their students' music or gym classes. But foreign language, 
because it is every day, plays a whole different role for them. 

Defining the Characteristics of FLES Programs 

Bussiek: Let me simply ask whether we are now ready for a dose of reality. I think we are 
at a fairly decisive stage now. 

Zimmer-Loew: The one thing that always worries me is the political framework we have 
to face every day-the school districts, the administrators, the world in general, the other 
teachers. To me they could put the lid on the best model programs you could possibly come 
up with. I think we have to think about~it certainly is a parallel strand-the political realities. We 
have to somewhere along the way consider how we are going to sell this in the best way, and 
therefore we have to have multiple approaches, depending on the school system and the 
philosophy of the particular school. I think, as I mentioned before, that we really have to come 
out with a statement about how we feel about all students being involved. I think the worst thing 
we could possibly do is leave that in question. In other words, no matter where we go or whom 
we contact, we have to say that German, French, Spanish or foreign language in general is for 
every single child, that there is to be no elitism, that there is to be no creaming oft of the top 
of students for this program, and that this is for everyone. We are almost to the point where 
I would say we have to stand by our guns. If I were in a school district and they said, We will 
do it for the top students, the way the old FLES was, I think we would be shooting ourselves 
in the foot again; we would just repeat the 1960s or 70s again. 

Rosenbusch: I think that even if we would come up with a statement about standards for 
FLES programs, the idea of identifying model programs that people could visit and learn about 
is extremely important. For example, when I was writing an article on establishing FLES 
programs, I had to call people and find out the little things in program design that Mimi was 
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tellingabout. You can haveaframework.butthat is not enough. You need to talk with someone 
and find out exactly how they set up their program, and what problems they ran into, and you 
need to find out the gems of wisdom they have acquired through experience. I think that a 
statement from this group is very important, and I think we need to work on that. But I think 
we also have to develop a plan for how we would best utilize programs that we think are model 
programs. 

Met: Carol Ann mentioned something that I have been thinking a lot about. When we were 
talking about model programs, she said that you can design a program based on your best 
beliefs, but then it gets implemented, not by you, the program designer, but by the teacher in 
the classroom. What kinds of teachers it needs, what kinds of skills they have to have, what 
they have to know and be able to do are critical to the implementation of this model. At some 
point, perhaps, it is helpful to think about how the delivery of programs interacts with their 
designs. Have I captured the essence of what you were saying when you noted that you could 
describe the Wilmette model, but that was implemented by a group of teachers with one set 
of characteristics, and you questioned what happens when you take that model somewhere 
else, and your teacher characteristics are different? 

Peso la: I guess I was thinking that in the context of the idea of comparing different ways 
of going at curriculum, that perhaps it is like any other sort of qualitative research. It gets real 
muddy because the circumstances under which each model develops vary so widely that the 
outcomes are hard to compare. So it is one thing to describe the model, but the set of issues 
thU are raised in the implementation of each model is highly dependent on the peculiarities of 
the settings in which it takes place. That issue of hov; reality interacts with the theoretical base 
from which something is derived is very important. 

Met: And does it fit in at all with some of the things we are going to try to accomplish this 
morning? 

Bartz: I think models need to be there, and descriptions of models need to be available, 
because that is one of the first things I am always asked from schools: Can you tell us where 
to go to look at some model programs? I think it is important to have models. 

Rosen busch: I could see the attitudes of the teachers and the administrators on our 
elementary school foreign language task force change markedly after hearing in detail about 
the Ferndale model from Lynn Haire, who has worked closely with the program through the 
years. We would like to be abie to send the chair of the School Board to a school where a 
successful FLES program is in place. So to have that framework is one thing, and that is 
valuable, but to have people who are really on the battlefront who are successfully implement- 
ing a program, that is something else. With both together, I think that in our community we will 
have a pretty good chance of coming out with a program . Without both, I do not think we would 
be able to establish a new program. 

Curtain: Helene said something about the model that I wanted to follow up on. She 
mentioned multiplicity of programs, and I think rather than just talking about those three 
programs we happened to mention, that we should try to find as many programs as we can 
across the country where German is being implemented in different ways. That would mean 
we should include Cincinnati, Kansas City, Milwaukee, and other places, so that we have all 
the different types of German programs. Perhaps we should not call them models, but rather 
examples? Cincinnati has partial immersion and content-enriched FLES; Kansas City has 
partial immersion and content-enriched FLES; Milwaukee has total immersion, and I know 
there have to be other FLES programs. Do we want to include FLEX? The participants answer 
no. 

Curtain: Perhaps we should just brainstorm about where these FLES programs are, so we 
can list them. But I think we need to make a decision as to whether we want to offer one of each 
kind, or all. Each school district does it a little bit differently. 

Pesola: Perhaps we could have a format that would solicit information about programs, 
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where we then could have common descriptors that would appear. 

Met: And if, in conjunction with that, it were possible for us to come up with the boundaries 
of what is and is not FLES, then it would not include programs that we would not promote as 
FLES programs. This is not to say that they are not good programs, but we would not be telling 
people that these are FLES programs. 

Curtain: It would be nice, as you say, if we had a framework, even a chart, for example, 
that said, Immersion-Milwaukee starts English in grade two, so that we can all see how things 
are done. . . . 

Rosenbusch: . . .1 think that is good, but I would also like to see paragraph descriptions. 

Pesola: I would too. But charts are very helpful. For one thing, if we have a questionnaire 
we could send out that would get all the same information about all the programs, it would then 
be possible to chart it. 

Pesola: I would also like to suggest that we pursue a description of FLES that limits the 
parameters, that might be couched in words like, We would suggest that in order to have the 
best foundation for a successful program, the following components need to be in place, or 
something like that. 

Curtain: Maybe we should just say again that when we mentioned Wilmette, Montgomery 
County, and Ferndale we were looking at curriculum development, giving examples of how 
three different places approach curriculum development, not how one county organizes their 
programs. . . . 

Rosenbusch: . . . No, for me Ferndale's organization is what has been helpful; I do not even 
know their curriculum there. 

Curtain: But when we brought it up yesterday, we were talking about curriculum 
development, and remember we discussed how each of these three approached their 
curriculum differently. 

Pillot: What if we had these descriptions: 

• organization of the program 

• history, background, or context of the program 

• curriculum development 

• evaluation 

Bartz: I would love to see something on how the proaram articulates, because I get 
questions from principals, who ask, Now if we start in the fourth grade with Spanish, what 
happens to our high school program? What do we do there? I do not have those answers yet. 

Met: I think what Marcia is talking about is what we said was our point of departure for your 
long-term outcomes of your program when we discussed curriculum development yesterday. 
It then becomes part of a series of decisions about what happens with articulation. We said: 

1 . If you start with writing these K through 12 outcomes as Ferndale does, then you have 
one kind of articulation. 

2. If you begin from a thematic center and at the end of three years look back and say, Now 
that know where we are, we can tell you where we have been and what we have done, 
then you have a different kind of articulation. 

3. If you start right from the beginning by saying our intent is to articulate with a secondary 
program, you have still another kind of articulation. 

I think maybe that is why you are remembering that as an articulation issue. 

Pesola: Again, I am jumping ahead, but if we are indeed looking two years ahead to an 
articulation meeting very much like this one, I would submit that the time is now to put in place 
an examination of the three ways of goiny about curriculum, so that in two years we can say, 
This is how these articulation issues have evolved based on the three ways of developing 
curriculum. That would provide the start of an agenda to address. 
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Met: That is a good point, because two years from now, we will have data from Wilmette 
and from our program to provide. But I feel extraordinarily uncomfortable putting forth our 
program as a model program. It is a pilot. We feel it is very important to have the flexibility to 
make mistakes, and say, Well, this did not work. I would not tell others that this is a model 
program to emulate because they might be emulating our mistakes. 

Zimmer-Loew: I think that all programs should be listed inclusively. And I think that it is 
critical that a statement be made very similar to what you are talking about-that these 
programs are not models, that most of them are pilots, and that in each case, if you are 
interested in them, you should contact those involved with the program to find out more 
information. You should never just get curriculum materials off of a list and say, Oh, this looks 
great. So I think there has to be a very powerful statement at the beginning of this list, plus the 
possibility of making personal contact with the programs. 

Met: But there is something else that can be done, and I think this is an area where AATG 
and associated institutions specific to German might come in. There is a sufficient number of 
programs around now with some kind of longevity attached to them that it would be possible 
to do an in-depth analysis of what the outcomes of those programs are. And I am not talking 
here about the logistic administrative issues that they have solved so much as that we now 
know that after X years of the Ferndale program, here is what students can do in German; or 
after X years of this kind of model. To do that requires a lot of money, because we all know 
that the test is not really there yet to get that information. What a tremendous service to the 
profession it would be to develop an instrument that could be used across the board. Because 
then you would be able to make reasonable statements of comparison, especially if the same 
test was then given to students in secondary programs-even though there are a lot of concerns 
about developmental^ appropriate testing. But you would be able to say not whether the eighth 
grader or ninth grader is better than the fourth grader, because that is not relevant, but, Here 
is a profile of what a student can do at the end of fifth grade in this kind of program, and, Here 
is a profile of the ninth grader, and, Here is where the mismatch in their profiles needs to be 
addressed. By superimposing two graphs, you would be able to see where the mismatches 
were and have some kind of intelligent approach to articulation programming in secondary 
programs. And because German programs are small enough in number, it is a manageable 
task, as opposed to trying to do this with French or Spanish. What a contribution that would 
be. 

Pesola: I think that given the status of this profession right now, there would be results that 
would be generalizable to French and Spanish. I think that there are enough similarities with 
French and Spanish that one could take the information on German programs and generalize 
rather well. And it would go along with what we are saying about descriptive evaluation, rather 
than prescriptive from above. Descriptive of what outcomes realistically are. We can then 
combine this with the other information we have about what kind of program it is. 

Bartz: Now that we have settled the examples, what are we going to do with program 
definitions? 

Met: I want to make sure that I understand what we are trying to do here, because I almost 
see us going in two different directions. Walter is speaking quite clearly about what a FLES 
program is, that it would be easy enough to say to somebody, What you are doing is an 
excellent program, but it is not FLES. That is different from beginning to generate hallmarks, 
desirable characteristics, in a FLES program . Not that one task is more valuable than the other, 
but they are not the same task, and they do not belong in the same document. 

Pesola: They might, though. I do not imagine that we are going to produce a lot of 
documents, and those are all important insights that also need to be present somehow. 

Met: But you would not say to a principal who only had one language in one school or only 
one language in the school system, This cannot be FLES because you only have one 
language. Nor would you say, This is not FLES because you restrict participation to X 
population. Not that I would agree a school should do that, but that is not a definitional issue. 
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Bartz: I agree, because there are schools that have FLES programs that are restricted to 
certain populations, even though we would like to see them include all students. But it is still 
a FLES program as far as we are concerned because it meets other kinds of criteria, such as 
meeting a certain amount of time per week at a minimum. 

Met: I think when you boil it down, there are only two things we have identified that 
discriminate FLES from what is not FLES: 

1. Articulated sequence, or being sequential in some way 

2. Contact time, which is a number of meetings per week, as well as minutes per week 
Meeting after school is debated. So meeting after school five times a week for 30 minutes 

per day would not be FLES? 

Rosen busch: It is not going to articulate. 

Met: Articulated not to the secondary, but from year to year if you had a program that was 
grades three, four, and five, that met before school for 30 minutes every day. Why would that 
not be FLES? 

Rosenbusch: When I say vertical articulation, I mean all the way up. 

Met: So that school systems with in-school FLES programs in grades three, four, and five 
that meet five times per week for 30 minutes that do not have an articulated program at the 
secondary level are not FLES? 

Rosenbusch: Not in my definition, because they do not involve proficiency. 

Met: These kinds of questions are helpful as we begin to find examples and counterexamples. 

Pesola: One of the problems of before and after school programs is that it is hard to keep 
students in those programs, and so the potential for articulation really drops off. 

Rosenbusch: And they are elitist. If the parent cannot bring or pick the child up or the family 
cannot pay the fees, the child cannot participate. 

Met: But that is not a definitional issue again. 

Rosenbusch: Well, what I mean by that is that it is not for all children. All children cannot 
be part of it. When it is in the curriculum, all children can particip?*e. 

Met: Actually, I think the issue is moot, because as each of us thinks about the programs 
that we know of outside the school day, very few of them are going to meet the minutes per 
week, days per week criteria. Basically, the only thing we have not really pinned down on the 
definition is the number of minutes per week, spread over a minimum number of days per week. 
Is that right? 

Rosenbusch: We must also consider vertical articulation-but let us just call \\ proficiency- 
oriented. My rationale for thinking that your description of a grade-three-to-five program, which 
is articulated between grades three to five is not a FLES program, is because you have a two- 
or three-year-gap, then students start in Level One again in high school. That type of program 
is not proficiency oriented. 

Met: What if it were grammar-based and articulated through the twelfth grade, it would not 
fit the definition? You are saying that if it is not proficiency-oriented in content. . . 

Pillot: . . .If it is grammar-based it is going to die anyway, so. . . 

Pesola: Have we set our sights too low if we are just goii ig to define in a very narrow sense 
what a FLES program is? Or do we want to do more than that and talk about what a FLES 
program needs to be in order to merit a place in elementary schools? 

Met: I think we are talking about two things: 

• What does it take to be a FLES a program? 

• If you have a FLES program, what does it take to be a good one? 
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Peso la: We need to define both things. 

Met: We are talking about different levels of decisions. Start with the first one-not with 
whether you are any good or not-but do you fit within the definition of FLES? Where is the 
dividing line between what is FLES and what is not FLES? We are not trying to decide where 
the dividing line between good FLES and bad FLES is at this moment So what gets into the 
FLES category? 

Bartz: What gets into that framework? When can we say it is FLES opposed to not FLES? 

Met: It has got to be in the school day. We agreed that it must be articulated, although we 
have not decided whether it has to be articulated into the elementary or into the secondary 
grades. To get into the category of any kind of FLES-good, bad, or indifferent. 

Rosenbusch: OK, then you cannot require secondary articulation. 

Bartz: I think so long as it is articulated within its own program, within the elementary 
program, then it is FLES. Proficiency-oriented-what do we mean by that? 

Met: I think that goes into the next category. 

Rosenbusch: Let us also do minutes per day and days per week; we have to. From what 
I have heard just from the standpoint of the FLES teachers 1 sanity, you cannot have a class 
meet every other day, because then the teachers would end up seeing too many students, and 
you cannot have classes last much less than half an hour. 

Bartz: Don't you think the length of the class depends on the level somewhat, as in primary 
versus intermediate? 

Rosenbusch: But if you have classes less than every day, then you have to organize the 
schedule so that you do not kill the teachers off in the first couple of years. 

Pesola: I think about the Wilmette program, where classes are four days a week and one 
day is for planning. We would not want to rule out a model like that by saying classes have to 
meet five days per week. 

Met: I think three days per week is minimum. Some teachers are part time. 

Bartz: That issue I do not think we need to address here. But I think we need to look at what 
is the absolute minimum. 

Met: But the issue you raised is a good one, because the lower you set the bottom, then 
the greater the implications for the logistic issues later. But if we are only now just focusing on 
what it takes to get into the category of FLES, then I am not sure that we can deal with the other 
issues, too. Because that may get into the "good FLES" issue, of what happens to the 
teachers. 

Pillot: We have one other problem with this definition. We have another model that 
considers itself FLES, and we have been working with as FLES programs-the Saturday 
schools. If we ta*k about days per week, we do have to make some arrangement for that model. 

Zimmer-Loew: The other thing that occurs to me is that you might want to put in the 
framework that this can be in a public or a private school. Many private schools only go K 
through six, and many of them have German and French. There is where the definition of 
articulated is crucial because private school K through six is not going to lead into private school 
7 through 12; it might lead to a boarding school, a different country, and so on. Just make the 
broadest definition possible. 

Met: Just so we have something for everybody to tear apart, I am going to throw out one 
idea: What about no fewer than three days per week, no fewer than 75 minutes per week? 
Maybe we can try to test that via the programs we know of or the "what if 's" that we were doing 
with some of the others, and see if that is going to work. 

Pesola: I have a "what if." Are we going to continue it during the entire year? And what 
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if a school district decides it is going to be every three days, on a six-day cycle? We may not 
want to affirm that. 

Rosenbusch: Well, maybe this is not something we need to do. Maybe we should just go 
on to the other criteria of the "good" FLES. 

Pillot: If we are going to make a recommendation, we can make a recommendation; 
schools will still do what they want to. 

Met: Well, one of the things that happens when you have a definition that people begin to 
agree upon is that it is easier to talk about things in the same way. We have asked Marcia about 
putting something into the next FLES NEWS , something that could be a product of this group 
and be sponsored by AATG. We would then say that when we talk and write about FLES 
programs and recommend materials for FLES programs, this is what we have in mind. 

Pesola: When we gather data about FLES programs, these same programs can form a 
point of reference for further discussion. 

Bartz: Because right now, it is really nebulous what FLES really is. 

Met: How many of us have been in a meeting where a teacher will stand up and say, I am 
not sure if I am teaching a FLES program or not, and then they describe what they are doing, 
and you respond, Well, I do not know if you are teaching a FLES program either? But if there 
is something like this, you can say, Well, you can decide for yourselves whether you are 
teaching a FLES program or not; here is one definition that has been proposed. 

Rosenbusch: I am not so sure that there ;s a minimum lower level. To me the articulated 
sequence is more important than the number of minutes. 

Pesola: But I think we have to get a hold on it because otherwise you have people who really 
think they are pushing FLES at 20 minutes a day two days per week, etc. 

Rosenbusch: Howaboutaminimum of every otherday? Then it does not matter how many 
days you have. And then just decide how many minutes. 

Bartz: Because it needs to come enough times so there is not too much of a gap between 
instruction. 

Debate ensues as to the number of minutes and number of times per week. 

Met: I will play the devil's advocate. You have a program, articulated, that goes 
Kindergarten through sixth grade. In grades two through six, it is 30 minutes every other day. 
In Kindergarten and first grade, it is 15 minutes twice per week. Is it a FLES program, or is it 
only a FLES program after grade two? 

Bartz: I feel that in the primary I would not be so concerned about the articulation issue. It 
seems to me-and I am not an expert on elementary education-that at the primary level, we 
need to be more concerned when introducing language, about making it fit into the curriculum, 
and not so concerned about the articulation issue until we get into the third or fourth grade. Most 
articulated programs in European schools start around that level. 

Pillot: But a program like the one you just described would probably be articulated if it starts 
in kindergarten, even if the minutes are less. 

Rosenbusch: It would be foolish not to articulate it. i think when there is a nonarticulated 
program, you are wasting salaries. In your example you have wasted three years of teachers' 
salaries-in terms of developing proficiency. 

Pesola: I want to just comment on the articulation in the primary. I think if we are not thinking 
of articulation as lining up our structures in order, then I think we have to look at articulation as 
something else, which would be some kind of congruence as we move through the curriculum, 
of goals, of themes, of vocabulary reentry, and that sort of thing. And I do not think that is an 
inappropriate expectation. 
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Met: Are there FLES programs in middle schools? I am not trying to be difficult, but does 
a FLES program have to be housed in an elementary school setting, as opposed to a program 
that is housed in a middle school? 

Zimmer-Loew: When you think of the definitions of middle school as well, <wen there we 
are not clear, to say nothing of junior and senior high school. 

Pillot: Can we say, begins before grade X? 

Met: Or, It is a foreign language program situated in an elementary school? 
Debate ensues. 

Curtain: Do we want to say that? If it is a program meeting every day that starts in sixth, 
seventh, or eighth grade and if it fits this criteria, it is FLES. It could be a program in which the 
curriculum is developed with the intent of articulating with a high school program. It could fit 
all that. If you start a program in fifth grade and articulate it all the way through eighth grade, 
it probably still would be called FLES. 

Rosenbusch: So FLES is anything that is non-high school, that meets these criteria? 

Pillot reads the summary thus far: 

• FLES is articulated within the elementary school, with an average of no fewer than 75 
minutes per week. Classes meet a minimum of every other day. 

Met: Let's use "minimum" with "average": "a minimum average of 75 minutes per week." 

Rosenbusch: What about vertical articulation? 

Met: "At least articulated frcm year to year within the elementary grades; is the same 
language, and meets throughout the schoci year." Also, these are the minimum criteria, so 
if you do not meet al! of them, then you are not a FLES program. Is that what we have said? 

Bartz: What about who teaches this language? What about the teacher? For example, 
what is the preparation for an orally proficient teacher who has specific training in teaching 
language in grades K through six? I am just wondering, because some districts might say, ! 
have got this teacher on my staff who had Spanish for two years in college, and she is going 
to be teaching. 

Met: And what about programs that are delivered exclusively through distance learning? 
To follow up on Walter's question of what goes on in the class, couid it be a FLES program if 
the entire delivery is ti trough distance learning? What if it is all computer-based, three times 
per week, 30 minutes each time, but all computers? 

Pillot: I thought we had talked quite a bit about some student language outcomes that would 
be the measure. That the students will produce some foreign language when they are done. 
How do we word that? Or is that what we want to include? 

Met: And are you talking about oral production? Because if it is a computer program, what 
if they learn to read and write the foreign language? 

If we are talking about minimum criteria for FLES programs, how do you get in the FLES 
category? Do we want to say anything about what goes on during those 75 minimum minutes 
three times per week in terms of the following: 

• How much of the target language has to be an objective? 
- How much foreign language is used in the classroom? 

• Is it technology-driven? 

Pillot: The program must result in productive language skills on the part of the student, 
whether reading or writing. So it does not talk about the methodology of how they get there, 
just when they get there. 

Rosenbusch: What about the teacher? Do you wafit to talk about the teacher? 
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Bartz: Well, I guess that is an issue that I really think we need to address somewhere along 
the line, because I do find administrators thinking, Okay, we can institute this with a teacher 
who has two years of college Spanish. And we have had that happen, even at the high school 
level. Or a native-speaker without any training, especially now in less commonly taught 
languages. They are bringing in Japanese people who have no idea about our school system 
or our students, and these programs just go down the tubes in a year. The discussion was that 
the program would have to be delivered by a qualified, certified language teacher. 

Met: We have people who are not certified, who do a bang-up job. You get into the sticky 
issue of what is qualified I think we are safer talking about outcomes, because you cannot 
conduct the class entirely in English and produce students who can use the language 
proficiently. 

Bartz: The issue of certification sometimes backfires because a principal thinks because 
a person is certified that they are qualified, to teach Spanish. They are certified, but not 
necessarily qualified, to teach Spanish. 

Rosen busch: And in every state the certification standards are different. Do we have it 
then? Do we have what we want? 

Rosenbusch summarizes: 

• that the program continue the same language-Le., one language throughout 

• that the program be articulated vertically, at least through the elementary school 

• that the program meet a minimum of every other day for a minimum average of 75 
minutes per week 

• that it be within the school day and continue throughout the entire school year 

• that the program result in language proficiency outcomes 

Zimmer-Loew: Is our statement about the language outcomes clear enough? 

Met: To be honest, I do not think our statement about the language proficiency outcomes 
is sufficient, but I cannot think of anything better. 

Curtain: Sometimes we have to make a general statement and get down to specifics later 
on. If we decide to use ACTFL proficiency guidelines and develop a test based on those, then 
we will be able to spell this out more clearly. The important thing is that we know what we mean 
Ly this and that we are able to explain it to someone else, as far as we are looking at some kind 
of language skills the student can produce. 

Rosenbusch: Something that might tie in the search for programs and what we are doing 
here is that if this were published as the guidelines for FLhS programs, and then a call for 
identification of programs that meet these guidelines were made, we could develop a directory 
helpful to people who are setting up a program. That ties everything together. If my program 
does not meet the guidelines, then I get the message that these criteria are important, right? 

Bartz: I think the program should ensure the ability to communicate in the language. You 
are communicating when you are interacting with other people; not just being able to count, 
or not just able to name the colors, or just listing things. Comm unication is being able to interact 
with people in a different language-whether verbally or in writing. 

Plllot: The program must result in measurable language proficiency outcomes, with . . . 
production and comprehension of meaningful messages in a communicative setting. 

Bartz: I have a problem with measurable. 

Pesola: . . . involving the production and comprehension of meaningful messages in a 
communicative setting. 

Met: So the only thing we have not resolved is the middle school question. Is there FLES 
in middle schools? Yes? 

Curtain: In some places elementary school is defined as Kindergarten through eighth 
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grade. 

Pesola: Presecondary? 
Curtain: That is a great idea! 

Bartz: Throw out the term FLES and call it pre-secondary? 

Pillot: . . . FLES programs are pre-secondary language programs that are . . . 

Rosenbusch: Once some programs are identified, perhaps videotapes from those 
programs might be made available. That is really an effective way of communicating with 
school boards, because they can actually see what goes on in a class. Mimi's tapes on 
immersion teacher preparation were not intended for that purpose, but they do show 
comm unication. I used one of these tapes with our school board to show that the students can 
really comm unicate in the language even in the first grade, when they have had the opportunity 
to experience the foreign language intensively. 

Pesola: ... I think that is a desperate need, not only for publicity or for program planning, 
but for teacher preparation. 

Bussiek: What I would like to see written up by the practicing classroom FLES teacher is 
lesson plans up to the last detail, where somebody writes down and shows how she or he 
teaches. Then I could say that this content-based, -related, -infused instruction has been done 
by this teacher; it works; the students love it, and the other teachers think it is the best invention 
since Einstein's theory of relativity. I cannot do it because I do not teach. But i want it done 
by the practicing classroom teacher, even if it is only one unit. 

CONCLUDING STATEMENTS 

Curtain: We have two goals that we set for ourselves. We said that we wanted to 

1. Define the role of elementary school foreign language programs 

We said we needed the time to address some of the hard issues that we are all facing; the 
issues that come up over and over again because we have not had the time to sit down and 
have a group of experts address the question. In order to do that we wanted to tie into what 
was already happening at the elementary school. That is the reason why we started out with 
Connie Gonser, so that she could set the tone. I think she did an outstanding job. I hope in 
our final publication we can refer to her work and fit ourselves into the framework of the 
elementary school. We also wanted to 

2. Make a contribution to the foreign language profession at large 

We wanted the AATG with the support of the Goethe-lnstitut to be able to make a 
contribution from the German profession to the body of literature in elementary school foreign 
languages and contribute to the idea that there are a variety of languages, so that there will be 
a place for German in the elementary school. I think that we have come a long way toward 
achieving those goals, although we are certainly not finished. 

Bussiek: Any more closing statements? 

Kirsch:* I have seen my role as a listener. And I go back home filled with American 
knowledge. Horst's wish to nave a concrete lesson plan or lesson unit I support very much. 
A synopsis ot existing lesson plans could be an outcome ot this meeting. 

In December 1991 in Munich there will be a conference on immersion. I am taking along 
a lot of good ideas about how this debate could be continued in Munich on the topic of 
immersion The results here and the debate have to go through a filtering process so that 
purely American elements are taken out because this is a worldwide undertaking of the 
Goethe-lnstitut. But the American model can be a model for other countries. 

Curtain: May I add that I hope people will learn from our mistakes. We have had programs 
functioning now for a long time in some cities, brand-new programs in others, and some 
mistakes have been made along the way. I hope that we can learn from those and that we can 
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be of service, both in our successes and our failures. 

Kirsch:* Initiated by the Goethe-lnstitut and published in Germany, there will be a journal 
for elementary schools available in October 1 991 . It will appear three times a year, and it will 
be a forum to present the different regions of the world, to de3cribe theoretical developments 
and experiences. But the major attraction will be results of concrete lessons, similar to the path 
of the special edition of Primarschule Deutsch . And it could be similar to the publication FLES 
NEWS . 

Pesola: There will eventually be an international network of early language learning. 

Bussiek: You have heard through comments of the Kinder Lernen Deutsch team that the 
original planning is to continue this kind of symposium for at least another two years. Next year, 
the whole complex of teacher training will be addressed, and the year after, the whole issue 
of articulation. Both of these have loomed large in what we have been saying today, because 
obviously these topics cannot be neatly separated. 

Zimmer-Loew: On behalf of the AATG, thanks to a!! of you for being here. Thanks 
particularly to the Goethe-lnstitut in Munich and here in New York and particularly to Claudia 
Hahn-Raabe for supporting this enterprise. 
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APPENDIX C 
SCIENCE 



K-6 Student 
Outcomes 



Elementary Sciei 



CONCEPTS* 
Skills 



Strands 



ORGANIZATION 

[Classifying, 
{ordering, and 
arranging objects 
land organisms 

CAUSE & EFFECT 
[Searching for 
I causes and 
[explanation 

SYSTEMS 

[Tracing the movement 
of matter, energy and 
{information through 
\ a specific pattern 

SCALE 

\Measuring size & 
{relative proportion 

MODELS 

1 Understanding the 
idea of representation 

CHANGE 

[Observing and 
describing changes in 
\the world 

STRUCTURE AND 

FUNCTION 
[Relating the ways 
\objects and organisms 

look to what they do 



VARIATION 

{Discovering degrees of 
[differences and 
{similarities 
[along a continuum 

DIVTZkISITY 
{Recognizing existence 
\of many types of 

objects and organisms 



Earth 
Science 



Physical 
Science 



Life 
Science 



Kindergarten 



Bodies in the 
sky - sun, 
earth, moon, 
stars, planets 



Seasons - 
characteristics 
and changes 



Solids, liquids 
and gases 



Living and 
non-living 

Plants and 
animals 



First Grade 



Earth (solid) 
rocks, 
minerals, 
fossils, 
natural 
resources 
(geosphere) 

Weather -changes 
in weather 



Characteristics of 
matter (e.g., 
texture, shape, 
color, size, etc.) 

Simple magnets 



Habitats 

Requirements 
for survival: 

food 

water 

air 

shelter 
space 



Second Grade 



Earths water 

cycle - 
fresh water, 
oceans, 
atmosphere 
(hydrosphere) 



Light and 
color 

Sound 
vibration, 
loudness, 
pitch 



Life cycles 
plants, 
animals 



Third ' 



Earth in 
solar sys 
earth, 
moon 
causes 
sea 
space 
techi 
(atmo 



Simple 
machine 
purpos 

Simple 
circuit; 



Populati 
predati 
food* 
chain 
adapt 



*To the degree possible, students in K-6 should use all skills and concepts in all three strands. 
Once a topic is introduced, it may be expanded at other levels. 
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SCIENCE 



Goals for Curriculum and Instruction in K-6 Science* 

A to develop children ! s innate curiosity about the world; 

A to broaden children's procedural and thinking skills for 
investigating the world, solving problems, and 
making decisions; 

A to increase children's knowledge of the natural world; 

A to develop children's understanding of the nature of 
science and technology; and 

A to develop children's understanding of the limits and 
possibilities of science and technology. 

It is Important for Children to Learn the Ethics of Science 

1. Desiring knowledge — a disposition toward knowing and 
understanding the world. 

2. Skepticism a disposition to question authoritarian 
statements and self-evident truths about the natural and 
physical world. 

3. Relying on data — using data as the basis for rigorous 
testing of ideas and respecting the facts as they accrue. 

4. Accepting ambiguity data are seldom compelling and 
scientific information seldom proves something. I^ew 
questions arise out of ambiguity. 

5. Willingness to modify explanations — a willingness to 
change original explanations when the evidence suggests 
different ones. 

6. Cooperation in answering questions and solving 
problems - fundamental to the scir ntific enterprise. 

7. Respecting reason — the quality of reasoning that leads 
from data to conclusions to the construction of theories. 

8. Being honest — present data as they are observed, not as 
the investigator thinks they should be. 



♦ Getting Started in Science: A Blueprint for Elementary 
School Science Education. The Network, Inc.,Andover, 
Massachusetts and Biological Sciences Curriculum 
Study, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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APPENDIX D 
MATH 
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MATH 

MATHEMATICS PHILOSOPHY 

The focus of school mathematics K 12 is problem solving which 
invo ves all levels of thinking skills. Classroom instruction will 
emphasize concept development, a variety of problem solving 
strTtegies ana computation skills providing for varying levels of 
student ability. 

Manipulative materials such as objects, models and diagrams will 
be used to actively involve students in concrete learning experi- 
ences which proceed from the concrete to the pictoral and then to 
the symbolic or abstract. 

The following mathematical processes will be emphasized: 

conceptualization 
problem solving 

mental arithmetic and estimation 
computation 

the use of calculators and computers 



Five Mathematics Goals for All Students: 

• that they learn to value mathematics 

• that they become confident in their ability to do mathematics 

• that they become mathematical problem solvers 

• that they learn to communicate mathematically 

• that they learn to reason mathematically 
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GLOSSARY 

analog clock: a clock with a face showing time by position of hands 

array: In mathematics an orderly arrangements of objects or symbols in rows and columns 
1,3,4,6 

associative property: When vou add or multiply numbers, you can change the grouping and 
the sum or product remains the same - (2 +3) + 5 = 2 + (3 + 5) (2 x 3) x 5 = 2 x (3 x 5) 

commutative property: When you add or multiply numbers, the order does not change the 
sum or product. 2 + 3 = 3 + 2 3x4 = 4x3 

concrete: materials that cannot be altered 

convert between units within a system: inches into feet, cups into quarts naLcelsius into 
Farenheit 

cube: multiply a number by itself 3 times 5 x 5 x 5 = 125 or 53 = 125 
digital clock: a clock showing time using digits rather than the position of hands, 
digit keys - keys for number and alphabet symbols 

distributive property: when you multiply a set of numbers, the same product results whether 
you multiply them as a set of numbers or as members of a set individually 
3 (4 + 5) = (3 x 4) + (3 + 5) 

function keys: computer - save, load calculator - clear, on/off, memory 

median: the middle number of a set of numbers that are arranged in order 

mean: the quotient obtained when the sum of two or more numbers is divided by the number of 
addends; the average 

mixed number: a number that has a whole number and a fraction such as 2-3/4 

operation keys: keys that execute an operation, e.g., calculator +, computer — > 4- ^ 

partitioning: sort into equal groups 

perimeter: the distance around a figure 

pictorial: a drawing representing the concrete 

ratio: a pair of numbers used in making certain comparisons - the ratio of 3 to 4 can be written as 
3/4 

square: multiply a number by itself 4x4 = 16 or 4 2 =16a 
symbolic: the abstract 1, 2, 3,... +, x, = / { \ 

svmmetrv: dividing a figure so that all the pieces match Z ! \ . ^ ^-" r 

J bilateral symmetry radial symmetry 

variables: a number or quantity to which any of a set of values may be given 
verbalize: an oral explanation by the student as opposed to restating the problem 
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APPENDIX E 
AMERICA 2000 
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AMERICA'S EDUCATION GOALS 



By the year 2000: 

1. All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. American students will leave grades four, eight, and twelve having demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
history, and geography; and every school in America will ensure that all students learn 
to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further 
learning, and productive employment in our modern economy. 

4. U.S. students will be first in the world in science and mathematics achievement. 

5. Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and skills necessary 
tocompete in a global economy and exercise the fights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

6. Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 



Improving elementary and secondary student achievement will not require a national curricu- 
lum, but it will require that the nation invest in developing the skills and knowledge of our 
educators and equipping our schools with up-to-date technology. The quality of teachers and 
teaching is essential to meeting our goals. We must have well-prepared teachers, and we must 
increase the number of qualified teachers in critical shortage areas, including rural and urban 
schools, specialized fields such as foreign languages, mathematics and science, and from 
minority groups. 



-from America 2000 
an Education Strategy 
Sourcebook (19) 
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APPENDIX F 

TOTAL AND PARTIAL 
IMMERSION PROGRAMS 
IN U.S. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1991 
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Prepared by Jo Anne Wilson 

Foreign languages are currently enjoying attention 
unparalleled since the heyday of the early 1960s. There is a 
renewed interest in and emphasis on elementary school 
programs that are generally referred to under the broad heading 
of Foreign Languages in the Elementary School, or FLES. The 
emphasis on FLES in the 60s did not lead to the anticipated 
proliferation of second language programs because of a lack of 
realistic program goals and adequate planning, inattention to 
sound curricula and appropriate instructional materials, and 
failure to place qualified teachers in FLES classrooms. It is 
crucial, therefore, that current attention focus on these elements 
which are so vital to successful FLES programs. Even with these 
elements carefully in place, articulation remains a critical factor 
in the development of a successful K-12 language program. 



What Is Foreign Language 
Program Articulation? 

For the educational practitioner, articulation is the process of 
providing a smooth and logical transition from an elementary to 
a secondary program and ensuring continuity from one FLES 
classroom to another. This kind of academic sequencing provides 
opportunities for those students with both the interest and 
ability to continue their elementary school language study at 
the secondary level. Articulation can be viewed from two 
perspectives: horizontal and vertical. 



November 1988 

Secondary school administrators need to be informed about 
the types of elementary language programs in their district and 
to work with the language teachers to accommodate those 
experienced learners who want to continue language learning at 
the secondary level. Secondary school administrators also need 
to work closely with the elementary administrators and 
teachers to develop a program that will recognize the previous 
learning of the student and enable that learning to become a 
foundation for continued language development. The major 
responsibility for readjustment rests with the secondary schools, 
where curriculum, methods, and instructional materials must be 
revised. Such revision must accommodate language students who 
are drastically different from those who have historically begun 
language study at the secondary level. Those secondary teachers 
who have embraced a view of language learning as linear and 
grammatically based must begin to recognize the value of the 
communicative skills acquired by the elementary learner where 
emphasis has been primarily in the skills of listening and 
speaking. The growing emphasis on teaching language for 
communication at all levels, and the recognition of language 
learning as a cyclical process during which the learner acquires 
needed skills in listenir.j, speaking, reading, and writing 
simultaneously, acknowledge the value of what learners can do 
with the language as contrasted with what they know about the 
language. 



Horizontal articulation focuses on outcomes, teaching 
strategies, materials, and evaluation within a course level. If 
language instruction is offered in more than one elementary 
school in a district, such instruction should be based on a common 
curriculum. Teachers from different schools or classrooms must 
address the same objectives at each course level, while utilizing 
similar strategies and instructional materials. 
Vertical articulation refers to the direction of the curriculum 
between levels of schools (Lange, 1982). Successful articulation 
from elementary to secondary programs requires continuous and 
open communication with teachers at all levels. Thus, secondary 
programs must provide courses that are appropriate to those 
students who began language study in elementary school. These 
students should not be placed with beginners in a middle or junior 
high school. Most current secondary foreign language programs 
are designed as entry level courses for students with no previous 
language study. Secondary schools may need to develop 
several program tracks serve the needs of the elementary 
school language learner. Some districts have found it practical 
to offer the continuation of the elementary language in a specific 
secondary school within the district. 

Center for Applied Linguistics (CAL) 
1118 22nd Street NW 
Washington, DC 20037 



Are There Specific Models For 
Foreign Language Articulation? 



The Ferndale, Michigan FLES program had been in place for 
nine years when, in 1987, the district faced the question of what 
to do with the growing number of FLES students entering 
secondary school. The existing middle school language program 
was dropped, and the next entry point for beginning language 
instruction was designated as grade 9. Students from all eight 
elementary schools are now offered the option of continuing their 
second language study in either one of the district's two middle 
schools. 



Grades K-6: 
Grade 7: 
Grade 8: 
Grades 9-12: 



Sequential FLES 
Secondary Level 2 
Secondary Level 2 (continued) 
Levels 3-6 



For further information, contact: Lynne Haire, Ferndale High 
School 881 Pinecrest, Ferndale, Ml 48220, Tel: 313-548-8600. 
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Flint, Michigan's French FLES is offered in three of the 
district's thirty elementary schools. These schools are 
designated magnet schools. Students who want to continue their 
study of French at the middle school level can attend a 
designated magnet middle school. Sixth grade students apply 
for admission with the prerequisite of at least three years of 
instruction in one of the three elementary programs and for the 
recommendation of their teacher. Students who complete the 
two-year middle school sequence are then offered the option of 
entering a second year French class in any one of the district's 
comprehensive high schools. 

Grades K-6: Sequential FLES instruction 

Grade 7: Secondary Level 1 

Grade 8: Secondary Level 1 (continued) 

Grades 9-1 2: Levels 2-5 

For further information, contact: Parbara Young, Cody 
Elementary Academy, 3201 Fenton Rd., flint, MI 485Q7, Tel: 313- 
767-1565. 

A number of programs are reviewed in the National 
Commission Report prepared by the American Association of 
Teachers of French (Lipton, Rhodes, and Curtain, 1985). Each 
model reviewed indicates specific articulation sequencing. The 
most successful examples of elementary to secondary articulation 
come from those districts where the language programs are based 
in magnet schools. In Cincinnati, Ohio, students enrolled in the 
partial immersion program attend a middle school bilingual 
academy in grades 6-8 . In Milwaukee, Wi: snsin, students from 
the immersion elementary schools attend an immersion middle 
school. 

How Can Foreign Language 
Articulation Be Planned? 

Successful articulation between elementary and secondary 
schools occurs with ongoing communication and cooperation on 
the part of foreign language teachers at all levels (Pesola,1988). 
The ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines have considerable value as a 
starting point for the dialogue necessary to open and maintain 
communication. The proficiency levels defined in the guidelines 
do not refer to the number of years of study or instructional time. 
The categories describe levels of performance that the learner 
has attained regardless of time spent studying the language. 

Well -articulated programs will become a reality when 
teachers and administrators at all levels realistically face the 
issues involved. No FLES program should be started without 
consideration of the options open to those students who want to 
continue at the secondary level. At the outset, both elementary 
and secondary staff need to be involved in any planning 
committee. Such planning should set realistic program goals 
and develop a sound curriculum. Administrators, teachers, and 
parents need to be informed of all stages in planning. Such 
information must be provided in a timely fashion by holding 
open discussion meetings to clarify the desired goals of the 
program and to seek input from all concerned. With program 
goals and curriculum in place, and with qualified teachers in the 
classroom, a well-articulated sequential program has the 
potential to produce language learners able to communicate 
effectively in a second language. 



The goal of language learning should be communicative 
competence. Language proponents must also be honest about the 
length of time needed to acquire that competence. Real language 
acquisition occurs only after years of study and effort. A well- 
articulated K-12 program can have a lasting effect and can 
produce individuals who are culturally and linguistically 
prepared to live in the 21st century. 
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A wide range of elementary school foreign language programs 
have been designed for the English-speaking child. These 
programs vary in intensity and outcome, depending on the goals 
and the availability of time and resources. Before starting a new 
language program, teachers and administrators should consider 
all possible program models and select the one that corresponds 
best to their goals and available resources. 

At one end of the spectrum are total immersion programs, 
where virtually all classroom instruction is in the foreign 
language. At the other end are foreign language experience 
(FLEX) programs, where classes may meet only once or twice a 
week and where the goal is not to develop language proficiency, 
but rather to introduce children to one or more foreign languages 
and cultures. Elementary school foreign language programs fall 
into the following broad categories: total immersion, partial 
immersion, content-based FLES (foreign language in the 
elementary school), regular (non content-based) FLES, and FLEX. 

In the present Digest, we will discuss various FLES and FLEX 
options. (For more information on immersion programs, refer to 
the ERIC Q& A, Foreign Language Immersion Programs, by 
Myriam Met.) 

What Is Regular FLES? 

FLES programs were very popular in the 1960's and enjoyed 
much public and government support. During the 1970's, however, 
national priorities changed and support for FLES programs 
declined, causing many to be discontinued. The 1980's have seen 
the rebirth of FLES programs due, in part, to a renewed national 
emphasis on foreign language competency. The new FLES 
programs have learned from and improved upon the earlier ones. 

FLES programs now focus less on the teaching of grammar, 
and more on the development of listening and speaking skills and 
on cultural awareness. Grammar is not ignored, but is learned 
indirectly rather than through direct instruction. FLES programs 
follow the natural sequence of language learning: understanding 
> speaking > reading > writing. The primary stress is on 
understanding and speaking. Instructional techniques 
appropriate for young children have been developed; physical 
activity and concrete experiences play an important role. 
Visuals, manipulativcs, and rcalia arc a crucial part of the 
FLES classroom, an^ the typi^l lesson plan includes songs, 
rhymes, games, play-acting with puppets, and otner physical 
activities that appeal to the younger child. 

FLES classes usually meet two to five times a week for 20 to 
40 minutes at a time. In some schools, classes begin in 
kindergarten and continue through 6th grade, while in other 
schools they begin in 2nd, 3rd, or 4th grade. The level of 
proficiency attained by the students is usually directly related 
to the amount of time they spend using the foreign language. 



What Is Content-Based FLES? 

Content-based, or content-enriched, FLES differs from 
regular FLES in that subject content from the regular school 
curriculum is taught in the foreign language, thus the focus is not 
on (explicit) language instruction alone. Teachers integrate 
content learning with language development via activities 
where the main topics come from the regular curriculum content 
areas (i.e., social studies, mathematics, science) so that language 
is acquired in a meaningful context. These contcnt-ba r * 
activities can provide a framework for developing higher 
cognitive skills as well as a vehicle for both language learning 
and content learning. Because they spend more time using the 
foreign language and are exposed to a wider variety of topics, 
students in content-based FLES programs generally attain a 
higher level of proficiency than their counterparts in regular 
FLES programs. 

What Is FLEX? 

The goals of FLEX programs are to introduce students to a 
foreign language and culture, and to motivate them to pursue 
further language study. Unlike FLES classes, where all or most of 
the instruction is in the foreign language, FLEX classes arc 
usually conducted in English, with some basic communication in 
the foreign language. Obviously, fluency in the foreign language 
is not an objective. In some cases, students are exposed to one 
language and culture for the duration of the school year, while in 
others, a sequence of two or three languages may be offered in the 
course of the year. Some elementary schools offer three one-year 
courses, each in a different language, during the last three years 
of elementary school, to help students decide which language to 
study in secondary school. The level of proficiency achieved is 
much lower than in FLES classes, but FLEX can serve a useful 
purpose by creating enthusiasm for language study in general. 

When and Where Do Classes Meet? 

In some schools, foreign languages arc part of the regular 
school curriculum, and classes meet during the day. In other 
school districts, foreign language classes are sponsored by the 
PTA or by an independent group of parents, and while the classes 
are often held on school premises, they are obliged to meet before 
or after the regular school day. There arc advantages and 
disadvantages to each situation. Classes that arc part of the 
school day have little or no drop-out problem and arc 
legitimized by being part of the curriculum. Staffing is less of a 
problem as language teachers usually prefer to work during the 
regular school hours and be regular faculty members. Sometimes, 
however, schools find it difficult to fit foreign language classes 
into the already overflowing elementary curriculum. When 
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classes meet before or after school encroaching on the regular 
school days time is not a problem, but these classes have to 
compete with other extra-curricular activities. It can be difficult 
to attract enough students to form a class. Staffing is more of a 
problem as it is often difficult to attract competent teachers 
who can work the necessary hours, and who arc willing to spend 
time traveling to and from schools to teach 30 minute classes. 

Some language teachers have their own classroom, while 
others travel from one class to another. Most teachers seem to 
prefer having their own room, as it enables them to create a 
special environment without invading the space of the regular 
classroom teachers who usually appreciate having a period of 
time to work alone in their room. 

Hoxv Are FLES and FLEX Programs Staffed? 

The lack of availability of competent language teachers 
who have experience working with elementary school children 
is often a major problem. The criteria for good FLES teachers 
should include native or near-native fluency in the foreign 
language, an understanding of the culturc(s) of or associated with 
the language, knowledge of second language learning processes 
and teaching methods, and experience working with young 
children. It is often difficult to find enough teachers who moct 
all these requirements, and schools sometimes have to train 
teachers who meet only some of the above criteria. These 
teachers include: a) elementary certified teachers who speak 
the target language, but are not trained to teach it, b) tcachors 
certified to teach a foreign language at the secondary level but 
not to teach in an elementary school, and c) native speakes 
without teacher certification but with prior teaching experience. 
In addition, in FLEX classes, where exposure rather than 
proficiency is the goal, one can sometimes find elementary 
teachers who do not speak the foreign language learning the 
language along with the students. 

When recruiting teachers for a foreign language program, it 
is important to remember that the students will not be able to 
achieve a higher degree of fluency than their teacher (assuming 
that their exposure to the language is limited to the classroom). 

What Materials and Resources Are Available? 

Publishers of foreign language texts have begun to heed the 
growing need for FLES materials. Although most programs still 
rely on teacher-developed materials, some authentic materials 
can be obtained directly from foreign countries through personal 
contacts or travel, other materials can be borrowed from the 
regular classroom, and garage sales often prove to be a good 
source of toys, puppets, etc. For a comprehensive list of ideas for 
stocking the FLES classroom, see chapter 12 of Languages and 
Children - Making the Match by Curtain and Pcsola. 

Conferences and workshops held by language teaching and 
advocacy organizations provide parents, teachers, and 
administrators with the means to stay abreast of new 
developments in the field. FLESNews, a newsletter published 
three times a year by the National Network for Early Language 
Learning, encourages the sharing of ideas, experiences, and 
information among FLES teachers. Many useful documents can be 
found through the ERIC system (available at most libraries), 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics has 
produced a number of bibliographies and fact sheets on foreign 
languages in the elementary school. 

What Are the Hp Imarks of a Successful Program? 
Successful p ograms : 



-have community and administrative support; 
-arc staffed by fully qualified teachers; 

-have well-planned curricula, designed to meet program goals; 
-have sufficient resources to carry out the program; and 
-maintain high student interest and measurable achievement. 
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This fact sheet is based on a more comprehensive article 
by Myriam Met entitled "Twenty Questions: The most 
commonly asked questions about starting a foreign lan- 
guage program" in the September 1987 issue of Foreign 
Language Annals. 

What Is a Foreign Language Immersion 
Program? 

Immersion is defined as a method of foreign language in- 
struction in which the regular school curriculum is taught 
through the medium of the language. That is, the foreign 
language is the vehicle for content instruction; it is not the 
subject of instruction itsel r . Total immersion is one program 
format among several that range on a continuum in terms of 
time spent in the foreign language. In total immersion all 
schooling in the initial years is conducted in the foreign lan- 
guage, including reading and language arts. Partial immer- 
sion differs from total in that 50 percent of the school day is 
conducted in English right from the start. In partial immer- 
sion reading and language arts are always taught in English. 
Beyond that, the choice of subjects taught in each language is 
a local decision. 

What Are the Goals of an Immersion Pro- 
gram? 

Long-range goals of an immersion program include: 

1. developing a high level of proficiency in understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing the foreign language. 

2. developing positive attitudes toward those who speak the 
foreign language and toward their culture(s). 

3. developing English language skills commensurate with 
expectations for student's age and abilities. 

4. gaining skills and knowledge in the content areas of the 
curriculum in keeping with stated objectives in these areas. 

In the short run, Goal 3 may not be accomplished in full. 
Until English language arts are introduced, total immersion 
students usually do not perform as well as their mono- 
lingually educated peers on those sections of achievement tests 
• that measure skills on English language mechanics. Al- 
though immersion students usually do well on measures of 
reading comprehension, they may have difficulty with English 
spelling, punctuation, and similar language-specific skills. 
Later, when English language arts instruction is formally 



introduced, this lag in achievement disappears. 

In Total Immersion, When Is English Lan- 
guage Arts Instruction Introduced? How 
Much Instruction Is Given in English? 

Different schools phase English in at different grade levels. 
The original model of total immersion pioneered in Canada 
introduced English language arts in the second grade with the 
ultimate goal of instruction being a 50-50 balance of lan- 
guages in the upper elementary grades. Some schools do not 
introduce English language arts until fifth grade, and this 
seems to be a growing trend. Increasingly, experienced im- 
mersion educators are changing to an 80-20 ratio (foreign 
language to English) due to the insignificant differences in 
English language achievement whether the amount of in- 
struction given in English constitutes 50 percent or 20 percent 
of the day; in contrast, there is a significant difference in stu- 
dents 1 continued growth in the foreign language when the per- 
centage of time spent in that language drops from 80 to 50 
percent 

What Eventual Effect Does an Immersion 
Program Have on the Participants 9 Verbal 
and Mathematical Skills in English? 

Studies have consistently shown that immersion students do 
as well as, and may even surpass, comparable non-immersion 
students on measures of verbal and maihematic skills. 

What Are the Key Ingredients of a Suc- 
cessful Immersion Program? 

Successful immersion programs are characterized by: 
•administrative support, 
•community and parental support. 

•qualified teachers. Teachers must be trained (and preferably 
experienced) in elementary education and specifically in the 
grade level to be taught They must also have near native 
proficiency in the oral and written forms of the foreign lan- 
guage. 

•appropriate materials in the foreign language, 
•time for teachers to prepare instructional materials in the 
language. 
* r» ^ongoing staff development. 
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What Are the Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Total and Partial Immersion? 

Total immersion has the advantage of being the most 
effective way of developing foreign language proficiency. 
Such proficiency does not come at the expense of achievement 
in English language arts or in other areas of the curriculum. 
The intensity of the immersion experience coupled with the 
sheer amount of exposure to the foreign language assures that 
students have the necessary language skills to deal with the 
abstractions of the curriculum in the upper elementary grades. 

Total immersion, however, is not for everyone. Not all 
parents (or staffs or administrators) buy into the concept that 
students can learn just as much in a foreign language as in 
their own. Total immersion has the further disadvantage of 
requiring a teacher for each immersion class. Not only arc im- 
mersion teachers somewhat difficult to find, but they may also 
end up displacing someone already on staff since most 
elementary schools do not already have qualified immersion 
teachers on board. 

In contrast, partial immersion needs only half as many spe- 
cial teachers since each one may serve two immersion classes 
for one half day each. Therefore, it is easier to staif partial 
immersion, and the potential effect on current staff is lessened. 
Further, partial immersion is a more viable alternative for par- 
ents who feel uncomfortable with the idea of their children 
learning to read in a language other than English. Partial 
immersion seems to be more palatable to a wider range of 
parents and school personnel 
Unfortunately, partial immersion is not nearly as effective as 
total immersion. Students in partial immersion do not de- 
velop the level of foreign language proficiency developed by 
total immersion students. A consequence of this lower level 
of proficiency is that students have greater difficulty dealing 
with school curriculum in those subjects and grade levels 
which arc characterized by verbal abstractions. 

In the long run, partial immersion does not produce better 
English language achievement than in total immersion, al- 
though in the short run, the initial lag in achievement as- 
sociated with total immersion does not occur in partial im- 
mersion. 

At What Grade Level Is It Best to Begin 
an Immersion Program? 

In the United States, most programs begin in prckindcrgartcn, 
kindergarten, or Grade 1. Canadian educators report success 
with programs beginning with Grade 4 as well as in Grades 
7-9. These programs, however, do not appear to serve the 
wide range of ability and achievement levels characteristic of 
pupils who enter immersion at the early grade levels. 

What Kind of Commitment Should Be Re- 
quired for Participants and Their Parents? 

Many programs do not require a formal commitment from 
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parents. Others ask parents to commit to keeping their child 
in the program for a minimum of six months or one year. 
Whether a formal commitment is required or not, extensive 
parent orientation prior to admitting students is important to 
ensure that parents (and where appropriate, students) under- 
stand the nature of the program. 

Periodically, opportunities should be provided to address 
parents' ouestions and concerns that arise once their child is 
actually in the program. Frequent and close communication 
between school and parents helps to maintain the commitment 
parents made when choosing the program for their child. 

How Are Immersion Programs Staffed? 

Immersion requires teachers who are elementary trained and 
experienced and vho have near native proficiency in the lan- 
guage. If currcn; staff members meet these criteria, they arc 
ideal candidates for positions in the program. Usually, how- 
ever, schools find it necessary to employ new staff. Unless 
new students come into the school to justify additional po- 
sitions, a new program frequently results in the unfortunate 
displacement of some current staff members. 
Finding qualified immersion teachers can be difficult but not 
impossible. Some school systems arc located in areas where 
elementary trained teachers who arc fluent in the language may 
be residing right in the local community. Advertisements may 
be placed in newspapers of major cities where potential can- 
didates may be found. In addition, some school systems have 
also been successful in recruiting teachers from abroad. Sub- 
stitutes or permanent replacements arc not often readily avail- 
able; therefore, it is important to identify potential substi- 
tutes or replacements well before they arc actually needed. 

How Can a Program Be Started Without 
Terminating or Replacing Staff? 

Existing staff does not need to be supplanted if additional 
students are recruited. If existing half-day kindergarten classes 
arc expanded to full day, then additional kindergarten teachers 
will be needed— whether or not an immersion program is 
initiated. Although this will not solve staff displacement 
problems in the ensuing grades, it is possible that through a 
combination of an increase in the student population or 
through natural staff attrition displacement may be minimized. 

Where Can One Get Materials for Use in 
an Immersion Program? 

French materials arc available from both Canadian and Eur- 
opean sources, as well as a growing number of American pub- 
lishers. Spanish materials may be acquired from publishing 
firms that offer Spanish-language versions of basal programs 4 
in reading and language arts, science, mathematics, and social 
studies. In addition to valuable information on immersion, an 
appendix on instructional materials in the forthcoming book, 



Language and Children: Making the Match. Foreign Lan- 
guage Instruction in the Elementary School oy Helena Ander- 
son Curtain and Carol Ann Pesola, provides useful 
information. The book will be available from Addison- 
Wcslcy, Reading, MA in April 1988 (price to be announced). 

Parcnt-tcachcr interest groups and immersion materials re- 
source centers, still in their infancy stages, arc quickly gaining 
momentum in the field. Interested educators and parents may 
develop contacts in the field by writing one or all of the fol- 
lowing centers or groups: (1) CLEAR Resource Center, 
1 1 18 22nd St., NW, Washington, DC 20037 for a list of ma- 
terials and resources for immersion programs; (2) Advo- 
cates for Language Learning (ALL), P.O. Box 4964, 
Culver City, CA 90231, an advocacy group for parents and 
educators interested in early language learning; an S8.00 mem- 
bership includes a quarterly newsletter and conference an- 
nouncements; and (3) National Network for Early Lan- 
guage Learning (NNELL), Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1118 22nd St., NW, Washington, DC 20037; 
membership includes a subscription to FLES NEWS three 
times a year and participation in special interest sessions at 
language conferences. An additional information source is the 
Canadian Association of Immersion Teachers, 1815 promen- 
ade Alia, Suite 101, Ottawa, Ontario, KlG 3Y6 Canada. 

What Probable Effect Will an Immersion 
Program Have on the School's or School 
District's Existing Foreign Language 
Program? 

Obviously, students who arc in the immersion sequence can- 
not profit from instruction in regular foreign language cours- 
es. Immersion students arc fluent in the foreign language by 
second or third grade. Therefore, provision should be made for 
their continued growth in the foreign language in the form of 
specially designed courses. These will be very similar to the 
language arts courses students receive in English. 

The immersion program may also affect the attitudes of 
non-immersion students toward foreign language instruction. 
These students may be motivated by the positive attitudes and 
the proficiency of immersion students. Learning a foreign 
language may become a valued skill throughout the school 
because of the immersion program's popularity and success. 

How Many Students Should a School Plan 
for? 

The number of students in any given class is determined by 
the school's pupil/teacher ratio. Class sizes in public school 
immersion programs generally range from 20 to 35. Oovi- 
ously, small class sizes are desirable. 
.«\ In the course of the years there will naturally be attrition. 
Often, students who leave the program arc not replaced. There- 
fore, it is important to determine the desired size of the cohort 
at the end of the program sequence and then project backwards 



to determine the appropriate size of the cohort upon program 
entry. For example, a school that wants to maintain a class 
of 20 fifth graders may begin with 40 kindergarteners or first 
graders. 
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TOTAL AND PARTIAL IMMERSION PROGRAMS 
IN U.S. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 1987 



Note: At least 30 schools and/or school districts in the U.S. have total and/or partial immersion 
programs for native speakers of English at the elementary level. The brief list below includes four of 
the longest-running and most established programs. For a complete list of immersion programs, 
contact: The Center for Language Education and Research (CLEAR), Center for Applied Linguistics, 
1118 22nd St. NW, Washington, DC 20037. Tel. (202) 429-9292. 



COMMENTS 



^ CONTACTS 



Culver City, 
CA 



-started 1971 
-local funding 
-total immersion 
-magnet school 
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Spanish Eugene Ziff, Principal 

El Rincon Elementary School 
11177 Overland Ave. 
Culver City, CA 90230 
(213) 839-5285 



Milwaukee 
Public 
Schools, WI 



-started 1977 
-local funding 
-total immersion/ 
begins with 4 yr 
old kindergarten 
-immersion in 
middle school 



345 German 30 German Helena Anderson Curtain 

K-8 French Foreign Language 

305 French Spanish Curriculum Specialist 

K-7 Milwaukee Public Schools 

329 Spanish P.O. Drawer 1 OK 

K-5 Milwaukee, WI 53201 

114 Middle (414)475-8305 



Montgomery -started 1974 
County -small outside 
Public funding 
Schools, MD -total immersion 
-articulation with 
junior high 



1 265 11 French William Baranick, Principal 

Grades K-6 Oak View Elementary School 

400 E. Wayne Ave. 
Silver Spring, MD 20901 
(301)589-0020 



Cincinnati 
Public 

Schools, OH 



-started 1974 
-local funding 
-magnet schools 
-articulated wilh 

jr. and sr. high 
-partial immersion 

in six schools 



4 
2 



992 
749 



24 Spanish Nclida Mictta-Fontana or 

14 French Carolyn Andradc 

F.L. Supervisors 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
230 E. 9th St. 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
(513) 360-4937 
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Description of Framework for Curriculum Development 

for FLES Programs 
Carol Ann Pesola 

This Framework for Curriculum Development for FLES Programs is designed to guide 
decisions encountered in the process of curriculum development and to inform the process of 
curriculum and program evaluation. It takes into account the factors impacting on FLES 
curriculum and offers a scheme for relating them to one another, primarily at the unit and 
program levels, but with strong implications for daily planning. This Framework is an effort to 
capture a dynamic relationship among elements that are in constant and continuously 
changing interaction with one another. Each of these elements is addressed in the discussion 
that follows. 

Learner Characteristics 

The characteristics of the learner guide and constrain all curriculum decisions. All elements 
of curriculum planning and evaluation must take into account the developmental level of the 
learners and the presence among learners of a variety of learning styles. Thus, for example, 
curriculum developed for children in the primary school, most of them still in the stages of pre- 
operationalthinking, will differ in significant ways from curriculum designed for the intermediate 
grades and the upper elementary and middle school. The curriculum must systematically 
provide for the needs of the visual as well as the verbal learner, for sequential and random, for 
individual and social learning styles. The linguistic, and experiential background of the learners 
will also have significant influence in curriculum planning. 

Thematic Center 

Thematic teaching has a long history in curriculum development at the elementary school 
level. The movement toward a whole language approach to literacy at the beginning of the 
1990s reinforces the concept of thematic teaching and extends it to integration of the entire 
curriculum within a thematic focus. Children develop fluency in the use of language as they 
communicate with a skilled language user-their teacher-about topics, ideas, and experiences 
that are highly interesting and relevant. 

This framework for curriculum establishes the thematic center as the starting point for 
curriculum development. Choice of a thematic center is based on interests of the pupils and 
the teacher, relationship to the goals of the curriculum for the grade level or age of the class, 
potential for integration with the culture of the language being taught, and potential for the 
application and development of appropriate and useful language functions. The focal point for 
a thematic center mat be a topic from the general school curriculum or it may be drawn from 
the literature or culture of the target language. 

The curriculum for a school year consists of several thematic centers, each related to the 
others by systematic reinforcement of the unit just completed, and by careful preparation for 
and transition to the units that follow. Language functions and basic vocabulary are 
encountered and reinforced from unit to unit, due to the spiral character of the general 
elementary school curriculum. 

As related thematic centers are developed from year to year and level to level, the growing 
language skills and sophistication of the learner will allow for an expanded development of 
familiar themes, as well as encounters with new interests and topics. 
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Curriculum Components 



Three major groups of outcomes give substance to the thematic unit: functional language 
outcomes, or outcomes for language in use: the language necessary for dealing appropri- 
ately with the theme; subject content outcomes that can be reinforced and extended within 
the theme; and culture outcomes that draw on the settings within which the target language 
is used. Making choices in all three areas and maintaining a balance among them is the * 
fundamental work of curriculum development. 

in this framework the category of language in use outcomes represents the uses that 
learners are able to make of the target language, such as asking for information, giving 
directions. Subject content addresses the reinforcement and extension of concepts and 
goals from the general elementary school curriculum: mathematics, science, social studies, 
language arts, music, art, physical education, health; and across-the-curriculum areas such 
as global and multicultural education. Culture represents experiences with patterns of 
thinking and behavior that are distinctly representative of communities in which the target 
language is used. These experiences may include, but are not restricted to, cultural symbols 
(such as flags, landmarks, and heroes), cultural products (such as works of art and literature, 
traditional foods and clothing, crafts and artifacts), and cultural practices (such as greetings 
and celebrations, family customs and patterns, modes of transportation). This framework 
suggests folk literature and traditional and modern children's literature from the target culture 
as particularly valuable resources for developing these experiences. 

These three categories for decision making overlap in significant and sometimes problem- 
atic ways. For exampl, choice of functional language outcomes may overlap with subject 
content outcomes when student facility in language limits the aspects of the subject content 
curriculum that may be addresses. By the same token, the subject content outcomes chosen 
for the thematic unit determine the selection of content-obligatory language and provides the 
opportunity for content-compatible language choices. Sometimes appealing subject content 
areas and activities associated with those areas may need to be rejected within the thematic 
unit because they do not offer the opportunity for functional language use. 

At the intersection of functional language and culture the close relationship between 
language and culture is evident. This relationship is so deeply and tightly established that it 
is sometimes difficult to separate language and culture in instruction. Such a close relationship 
can lead to the inappropriate assumption that wheneverthe language is being used, the culture 
is inevitably being taught. This assumption has at times resulted in a failure to identify specific 
cultural outcomes and content for language curriculum. 

The intersection between culture and subject content is particularly problematic and i 
source of tension. Purely cultural goals may not lend themselves readily to the subject content 
incorporated within the thematic unit, and some elements of the general curriculum do not 
appear to suggest immediate links to the culture of the language being taught. Topics such 
as solar system Or discovery of the Americas, may not suggest immediate connections with 
German culture, for example; familiar cultural content such as folk dances or crafts may not 
fit comfortably within any of the themes chosen for a given year. 

Both culture and subject content serve as opportunities for meaningful use of language. 
Subject content is the integrative component that melds language learning with the immediate, 
relevant world of the learner. Culture is the distinctive contribution of thelanguage classroom 
to the general education of the child. As balance is sought among these three essential 
components of the FLES curriculum, it is important to avoid choosing trivial or superficial 
cultural and subject content elements simply to provide a token representation in the plan. 

Once the content and outcomes for the thematic unit have been selected, the next tier of 
decisions can be made. These decisions relate to the vocabulary, both receptive and i 
expressive, necessary for interacting with the content of the unit; the grammatical structures 
necessary for dealing appropriately with the unit; the materials and activities that will be used 
to advance the development of the unit; the classroom setting in which the teaching and 
learning will take place, and the evaluation strategies that will be used for assessing the 
outcomes. Assessment is understood in this framework to be descriptive, serving as a tool 
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for reporting each child's development and progress. The teaching of grammatical struc- 
< tures is understood to take place through usage and practice, rather than through analysis and 
drill. 

Each of the decisions in this framework interacts with all earlier decisions and with one 
another to create a dynamic planning guide that is responsive to the particular environment of 
♦ each individual setting. 

Process of Curriculum Development 

The following steps are recommended in the use of the Framework for Curriculum 
Development. All decisions must take into account the characterisitcs of the teacher and the 
learner at every point. 

1 . Identify sources of outcomes 

a. Lists of language functions 

b. Inventory of cultural symbols, products, practices 

c. Lists of outcomes for the content areas of the curriculum 

2. Choose a thematic center 

3. Brainstorm potential content for the theme, with special emphasis on potential 
for story form and storytelling 

4. Choose outcomes for the theme 

a. language in use outcomes 

b. culture outcomes 

c. subject content outcomes 

5. Address the next level of decisions 

a. activities 

b. grammatical structures 

c. vocabulary 

d. materials 

e. classroom setting 

f. assessment 
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